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gigi tenes to accomplish the 
ends of good government, should be 
universally diffused. Open the doors of 


the schoolhouse to all the children in 
the land. Let no man have the excuse 
of poverty for not educating his off 
spring. Place the means of education 
within his reach, and if he remain in 
ignorance, be it his own reproach... . 
On the diffusion of education among 
the people rests the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institution.” 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
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oe attendance at the Bowling Green Business University is larger than 
it has been since 1921. ‘There is every evidence that business generally is im- 
proving. Hundreds of young men and young women in Kentucky ought to be 
preparing for business now. ‘They can make the preparation here in one of 
the largest and best-known business-training institutions in America, where 
they will be given a broad outlook in the business and educational field. Highly 
intensified technical courses—all under delightful and inspiring surroundings at 


low expenses. 


Interesting and helpful pieces of advertising will be sent by the institution 


to anybody inquiring. Enter any day. 


Near Mammoth Cave National Park. 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


J. L. HARMAN, LL.D., President J. MURRAY HILE, Vice-President W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


Swiftly and surely, this 
splendid ‘new series is 
establishing a country- 
wide reputation as ‘‘the 
best elementary science 
series available today.” 
Read what these three 
experts have to say 


about it! 


A real contribution to American education. Each volume has the 
fine quality of being written so that it becomes the child’s own book. . . 
R.G. Reynolds, Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New 
York. 


rf am pleased with ‘Pathways in Science,’ a carefully graded course 
of study for the elementary grades. Organized in units with problems 
in which children are interested makes the series most helpful to the 
teacher and stimulating to the pupils. Particularly interesting are the 
many creative projects which are suggested. . . Emilie Yunker, Super- 
visor, Nature Study and Gardening, Louisville Public Schools, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


7 hey easily take front line position"among Elementary Science texts. 
..K. M. Persing, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GINN AND COMPANY 199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 














EARLY STAGES OF EDUCATION IN 
KENTUCKY 


In this issue of the JOURNAL will be 
found an article by Honorable McHenry 
Rhoads, former superintendent of public 
instruction in Kentucky and_ professor 
emeritus at the University of Kentucky, 
on the early beginnings of education in this 
State. This article was written immediately 
following Doctor Rhoads’ seventy-fifth 
birthday. Although he is on the retired list 
at the University of Kentucky, there is 
scarcely a day that he does not come to his 
office, and he is doing unusually valuable 
research in the field of educational legisla- 
tion in Kentucky. Doctor Rhoads has 
never lost his interest in a program of 
education for the Commonwealth. Neither 
has he lost his interest in young men and 
~young women who are building for the 
State’s educational future. It is a great 
thing to retain one’s zeal with increasing 
years. Great interests help us to grow old 
gracefully. May many more of us retain 
that abiding interest in men and in pro- 
grams so that we may continue to serve 
long past our three score and ten. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN WILL DISCUSS 
COMMISSION’S REPORT 


Superintendent D. Y. Dunn, early in his 
administration as president of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, formulated 
a program that he felt would help to bring 
to the attention of every home in Kentucky 
the Educational Commission’s findings. 
These are to be carried to the homes 
through a public discussion contest in 
which seventh and eighth grade and high 
school children in the State will participate. 

The contest is sponsored by the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
Kentucky. A pamphlet has been printed 
and distributed to all schools in the State. 
The Kentucky Education Association, the 
Department of Education at Frankfort, 
the University of Kentucky, and other 
educational agencies are assisting in mak- 
ing this contest carry to the homes of our 
people the message that the Educational 


Commission has for every citizen in the | 


Commonwealth. 


It is the hope of Superintendent Dunn — 
and those sponsoring this program that the 


contest may be instrumental in causing 


larger numbers of people to study the | 
program and that through study and dis- 7 


cussion larger numbers of our people may 
better understand the Commission’s report. 
If the report is properly understood, Ken- 


tucky’s citizens generally will be more — 
sympathetic with it and can be more © 


helpful in gaining approval for it. 


If you have not yet received this pam- © 
phlet from the Department of Extension 7 


at the University of Kentucky, write for 


Volume 12, No. 18, 1933, of the University 
Extension Series, and start your school to 4 


work on this contest. 


TO DISTRICT AND COUNTY 
INTERPRETATION COMMITTEES 


The splendid spirit of co-operation dis. 


played by school executives, teachers, and © 
laymen throughout the State has proved a | 


source of inspiration to members of the 
K. E. A. Interpretation Committee. There 


is much to be done, and little time in which — 


to do it, but if the active support given thus 


far is an indication of future performance, ~ 
the interpretation program will bea success. | 

In each county in the State, some school © 
executive has been asked to take the re- | 


sponsibility of organizing the school forces. 


Let me urge every County Committee to 
organize and begin its work at the first | 
It is of utmost importance | 
that the Public Discussion Contest and 7 
other phases of the program be well under | 


opportunity. 


way by the middle of November. 


The Interpretation Committee has es- | 
tablished a central office and is carrying on | 


state-wide activities designed to help 


District and County Committees in their | 
work. Let us know when we can be of | 


assistance to you. 
HARPER GATTON, 


Chairman K. E. A.} 


Interpretation Committee. 
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The Educational Commission's 
Ten-Point Program 


The Educational Commission, authorized by the Legislature in 1932 and appointed 
by the governor soon thereafter, has evolved a ten-point platform for Kentucky. The 
members of Kentucky’s Educational Commission are men and women who are leaders 
in the State’s educational, civic, and business affairs. They have worked earnestly 
and intelligently to build for the State an educational platform that is sound, construc- 
tive, and far reaching. That they have accomplished their purpose in a fine way is 
evident from a reading of the platform statement. 


For the first time in the history of Kentucky, the forces in education are united on a 
great and useful program of education for the Commonwealth. Of greater significance 
still is the fact that the business, civic, and social forces in the State have joined with 
us in education in our effort to achieve the goals that have been set up. : 


Every reader of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL should study the findings and 
recommendations of the Commission and should diligently set himself to the task of 
making every recommendation into a reality. 


The ten major changes considered fundamental by the Commission are as follows: 


1. The school laws should be revised and simplified. These laws affect the everyday lives of the 
people and, therefore, should be in a form understandable to them. 


2. There should be created a State Board of Education composed of the superintendent of Public 
Instruction as chairman, and seven representative Jaymen of the State appointed by the governor. 


3. The elimination of small school districts and consolidation of schools should be effected. This 
action will assure more efficient school service at less cost. 


4, The boards of education of all school districts should be elected at large and should have complete 
control of the schools of their respective districts. 


5. The minimum qualifications for teachers should be raised from one year to two years of special 
college training. Teachers in the service should be given ample opportunity and time to meet this standard. 


6. The creation of a council on public higher education, composed of representatives of the University 
of Kentucky and the four teachers’ colleges and the State Board of Education, is proposed in order to 
correlate the work of these institutions and give a unified program of higher education with the common 
school program. 


7. The schools would welcome a reorganization of the State Government providing for a modernized 
state budget which would enable school support to receive proper consideration in the whole structure of 
government. 


8. School boards should guard carefully their funds and should operate their schools within their 
respective incomes. 


9. The Common School Fund should be increased. There are 720,000 children of school age in the 
State. We recognize the financial situation in Kentucky, but even with that in mind, the children of 
school age must be educated today. Therefore, provision must be made to meet this situation. The 
Common School Fund must provide for a larger per capita distribution; otherwise, thousands of children 
will never have the advantage of an acceptable minimum program of education nor can vast numbers of 
teachers be paid a living wage. 


10. A satisfactory program of equalization can never be accomplished until a constitutional amend- 
ment is passed providing for a special equalization fund. 











Let Your Association Help 


Pledges of membership in the K. E. A. are coming in 
rapidly, but not rapidly enough. All teachers in the 
State should not only be members of the K. E. A. this 
year but they should enroll immediately to be informed 
of the program of the Association in order to interpret 
the schools to the public. 


The main objective of the Association this year is that of 
interpreting the conditions and the needs of the schools 
to the laymen. You cannot do this until you are informed 
and interested. You will never appreciate your pro- 
fessional Association until you know something of its 
activities. Your membership will bring you the ScHOoL 
JOURNAL to keep you posted of these activities. Send 
in your pledge NOW and get the full benefit of your 
membership. 


Nothing is so deadening to any cause as indifference on 
the part of its leaders. All teachers in the State are 
leaders in this Interpretation program. If the teachers 
are not willing to champion the rights of the children of 
the State to receive adequate educational opportunities 
to whom can these children look with hope? The Associa- 
tion needs your interest and constructive criticism. If 
you ‘object to joining the Association I should like for 
you to write me a personal letter stating your objection. 
It is imperative that we have a united profession before 
we can ask the public to endorse the school program. 


D. Y. DUNN, 


President of Kentucky 
Education Association. 


i 














Extravagance of Retrenchment in 
Education’ 


By JuDGE FANNIEBELLE SUTHERLAND, 


State Director and Chairman of Education for the 
Kentucky Federation of Women’s Clubs 


This opportunity for contacting the 
club women of the State has come through 
the courtesy of the Interpretation Com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. You will remember that at our board 
meeting last October, we adopted the 
educational program of this organization 
which action entails upon us a definite piece 
of work. 


The Kentucky Educational Commission 
has been engaged for more than a year in a 
study of public education in Kentucky, and 
its findings and recommendations will point 
the way toward a better school system— 
efficiently operated, adequately supported, 
and with equality of educational oppor- 
tunity for every child. 


If the work of this Commission is to be 
of real benefit to the State, its findings must 
be made available to every citizen. I feel 
confident that according to my request, as 
your chairman, you are planning for 
Education Week, November 6-12, a pro- 
gram setting forth the crisis which faces 
education, enlisting the interest of your 
community. At each of the eleven district 
meetings this fall we shall discuss some 
phase of this vital subject. 


In April 1932, Governor Laffoon appoint- 
ed eight men and one woman as members 
) of the Kentucky Educational Commission, 
| If no other facts about the Commission were 
known, the names of its members—the 
caliber of those in whose hands the work 
» has been placed—should be sufficient assur- 
© ance that a notable contribution has been 
made to public education in Kentucky. 
The chairman, Mr. James H. Richmond, 
» State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
+ has demonstrated that he is an educational 
) statesman of the highest rank. The plan- 
) ning of an educational system for Kentucky 
= made by this group is unique in many 
respects—probably superior to any of its 
kind. It brought into co-operation on a 


specific project covering the whole field of 
practical education in Kentucky, the active 
services of 86 prominent laymen and edu- 
cators. They gave of their best, and the 
experience whetted their own professional 
interest. Their recommendations are com- 
pleted; they are to be presented to the 
General Assembly for action—a_ school 
system thoroughly explored by specialists 
in education setting forth a plan for im- 
provement based on actualities. 


This big piece of work, which by the way 
has not cost the taxpayer one cent, is based 
on past experiences, present conditions, 
and future needs. 


What the Commission’s work will actu- 
ally be worth to Kentucky, however, will 
depend upon the people, in a way, such 
people as make up the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 


Silence never convinced anybody. We 
are to be vocal,—loud and long in our de- 
mands to be truly represented in this 
matter in the legislative halls at Frankfort. 
It shall be our duty to see that our par- 
ticular representatives and senators are not 
handicapped by a lack of understanding of 
our school problems. Remember, you've 
got to care to convince anybody. 

The one thing to fear is Indifference. 
Not the sales tax, prohibition, or even relief 
is so far-reaching as the children. The 
child of today must be educated today; to- 
morrow he is a man with lost opportunity. 

Tomorrow’s business men, professional 
men, and legislators are sitting in today’s 
inadequate school buildings, being taught 
by poorly paid and sometimes poorly 
trained teachers. Kentucky in 1953 can 
hardly go farther than Kentucky’s 1933 
schools prepare her to go. Public educa- 
tion affects every citizen because it affects 
the wealth and well being of the Common- 
wealth; it, therefore, behooves every tax- 
payer to familiarize himself with the work 


*An address delivered through the facilities of the University of Kentucky Studios of WHAS on September 19, 1933. 
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that is being done by the Commission. To 
the layman it seems hard to realize that 
education of a generation ago is so greatly 
different from that of today. 


As long as the public does not know what 
is happening, it is satisfied to let matters 
drift. There has been no hue and cry—no 
revolution in the ranks, and that is the 
amazing part of it all. Teachers and edu- 
cators in general have carried on their 
splendid work in the face of greatly reduced 
salaries—and often no salary at all—cur- 
tailed equipment, malignant criticism, and 
a threat of complete breakdown in the 
system of education—the combination of 
which would have broken,the morale of any 
other group. 


The basis of all attack has been selfish- 
ness and greed. From that source we hear 
“Education costs too much,” which con- 
victs the complainer of poor business acu- 
men in not realizing that economy must be 
measured not alone in terms of money 
spent, but in terms of value received. 


We do not deny the increased cost of 
education, but we do maintain that that 
increase came from demands of better 
business, better living conditions, and 
better use of leisure. 

Note a few reasons for increased costs: 

1. Forty days added to the school term. 


2. The enormous increase in enrollment 

(cost more to educate 100 than 10). 

3. High schools enrolled five times as 
many as ten years ago. 

4. Percentage of illiterates decreased. 

5. Extended school service. Public de- 
mands have. introduced kindergartens, 
home economics, junior high schools, junior 
colleges, night schools, classes for adult 
education, etc.» Look over the list, and 
note how few, if any, were in the curriculum 
when you went to school in the 1890's. 

6. The public has demanded better 
trained teachers. You know salary must 
or should be commensurate in a measure 
with the amount of money and time spent 
upon training. 

Did you ever think why we speak of 
farm labor as ‘‘farm hands’? It is because 


they bring no training, but only their 
hands to their work. 

Twenty years ago Kentucky stood 
fortieth among the states in educational 


ranking. Today she is still fortieth, not- 
withstanding the great progress we have 


made. for while we were advancing so were © 


the other states, so that we have merely 
‘held our own.”” In teachers’ salaries she 
ranks fortieth also, but I cannot dwell upon 
these points. 
upon ‘‘Factsand Figures.”’ 
that education faces the problem of more 
students with much less money. 
tion is a State function. It is the instru- 


ment by which popular government is 


maintained. 


The State Constitution says, “.... it is © 
the duty of the State to provide an efficient — 
system of common schools throughout the ~ 


State.” Note that word “efficient.” 
Education is Kentucky’s insurance 
policy. In education as in other forms of — 


insurance, the greater the benefits and — 


protection, the greater the cost. 


What protection do we look for if it is © 
an investment that will be sure to pay — 
benefits? We want insurance against ig- © 
norance, poverty, crime, depression, and ~ 


Bolshevism or an unstable government. 


1. Surely we do not need to argue the q 


I hope to talk to you soon | 
Suffice it tosay © 


Educa- ~ 





4 


point that ignorance is a calamity to be © 


avoided. 


2. Ignorance and poverty are twins. 3 


If you are not convinced, volunteer your © 


services to your local relief agencies. 
ing is believing. 


See- | 


Massachusetts, a rich state, has invested | 


most in education. 


munity to produce wealth. They are: 
1. Natural resources. 
2. Racial characteristics of the people. 
3. The training of the people. 


Three factors enter 7 
into the ability of a state, nation, or com- © 


In Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Okla- § 


homa, we know that natural resources are a 


source of wealth. Massachusetts has no 
coal, iron, oil, or lumber. 


settled by a thrifty people such as Scandi- 
navians or Puritans will contribute some- 


what to wealth—they work harder and | 
But over neither of these have 


save more. 
we any control. 


We can add not one thing to the natural | 
resources of Kentucky, and it would take | 
many generations of eugenic breeding to | 


change the racial characteristics of our 
people. 


As to racial | 
characteristics, we concede that a locality | 
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We Kentuckians have not been thrifty 
asarule. The only factors over which we 
have control if we want insurance against 
poverty, is in the training of the people. 
The only way we can train them is through 
an efficient public school system. 


Mexico is one of the richest countries in 
natural resources, but she has utterly 
neglected the training of her citizens. 
Hence the ignorance, poverty, and lack of 
government. Russia is another example. 
On the other hand, Massachusetts has no 
natural resources, an inhospitable climate, 
though good harbors. her people are not 
different from those of other states, yet the 
per capita wealth of this little New England 
state is the highest in the country. The 
inference is then (and she claims it as a fact) 
that her wealth is the result of the training 
she has been giving to her children for 200 
years. North Carolina has greatly in- 
creased its wealth in the past fifteen years. 
Thirty years ago their Governor Aycock 
bought for North Carolina an insurance 
policy—an investment in education, pre- 
dicting a doubling in wealth. He was a 
poor prophet, however, for the wealth of 
North Carolina has multiplied itself seven 
times. 


3. We said education is an insurance 
against crime. We hear a lot about the 
increase in crime especially among the 
youth of our land. 


I'll give you the figures from one state 
which will apply to nearly all of them. A 
university man made a survey of the 
crowded penitentiaries about one year ago, 
reporting as follows: 


18 per cent of the inmates had never 
been to school. 


50 per cent of the inmates had not com- 
pleted the sixth grade. 
1 per cent of the inmates had been high 
school graduates. 

We do not mean to say that the mere 
fact of having been a graduate of high 
school will prevent his being a criminal, 
but we do say that the chances are one in 
ahundred. We hear about it because it is 
news when a high school graduate falls. 
No mention is made of the 99 safe in the 
fold, because that is not news. 

Then again that survey showed that the 
state was paying in court costs, policemen 
and penal institutions much more than 


enough to have educated that 18 and 50 
per cent. So we must educate against 
crime. 


4. Education, an insurance policy a- 
gainst depression. 


This depression is world wide. That 
section of the state, that state of the nation, 
and that nation of the world has suffered 
less that has invested heaviest in the 
education of its children in the past. 
America is the only nation in the world 
that has ever dreamed of educating all of 
its children. 


Education is an insurance policy for 
stability of government. Review your 
history—look over the present map of the 
world. There we find the same conditions, 
education, and good government coupled. 
The most unstable governments have least 
education, least freedom, as in Mexico, 
Russia, and note the decline of Spain. 

The basic thought in the mind of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and those who started 
our government was that the people should 
be educated that they might govern them- 
selves. 


“Communism is conceived in ignorance, 
born in the disappointed hopes of a people, 
and reared in poverty.” 

Education costs money, but it is worth 
it. We women believe in economy. It 
has become an obsession of late, but there 
is a false economy—a disastrous economy. 

The Commission has been most con- 
servative in its recommendationg to the 
General Assembly as to the price Kentucky 
should pay for education. 

Who is to decide what is education, and 
the price to pay? 

The merchant—knows merchandise, but 
not schools. 

The lumberman—knows lumber, but not 
schools. 

The doctor—knows medicine, but not 
schools. 

The lawyer—knows law, but not schools. 

The farmer—knows farming, but not 
schools. 

The banker—knows banking, but not 
schools. 

Yet our law-making body is composed 
of such groups. Then who but the expert, 
the educators, the most unselfish group in 
Kentucky, should decide what shouid be 
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Kentucky’s educational code and the de- 
tails of Kentucky’s educational system. 


For some unknown and_ unfounded 
reason, the idea has gone abroad that the 
school man is not a practical financier. 
Well, in recent times he has certainly 
measured up with the banker and the 
business man. Not to my knowledge has 
there been a single assignment or suicide in 
the profession. 


We are against the extravagance of waste 
which must of necessity come about, should 
we have so limited a budget as we now 
operate under. Yes, I know the question 
is, ‘‘Where is the money to come from?” 


Administration gets not what it needs, 
but what it wants. 


Roads take all it can lay its hands on. 
(Yet I do not minimize the importance of 
highway construction.) 


And relief—well that is in the future, but 
education is shaved and pared while at- 
tempting to do the most constructive, the 
most lasting piece of work on the basis of 
33% per cent cut. 


Do you know that we are losing by the 
score the very finest young manhood of our 
State, because there are no available funds 
to meet the requirements of advanced 
education, or research? 


They go to other states, become in- 
terested, form new associations, settle in 
business or positions, and thus Kentucky 
loses them as valuable assets to the Com- 
monwealth. 


Can we expect a highly trained man to 
stay on at our university with decreased 
salary and deferred payments when other 
institutions offer him a stable or increasing 
income? 

Education then is not only desirable from 
a cultural standpoint, but as an economic 
necessity as well. 

James Lane Allen says: 

“Not what is won, but what must not be lost,— 

There all the worth and wisdom lies.” 

(This address is one of a series sponsored 
by the Interpretation Committee of the 
Kentucky Education Association. Addi- 


tional copies of this or other talks may be 
obtained by wriiing to K. E. A. Interpreta- 
tion Committee, 1317 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


September 16, 1933 


Mr. William S. Taylor, Editor, 
Kentucky School Journal, 
1317-18 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Dear Sir: 


I should like very much to receive a copy 
cf the report of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission. 

The September issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal is the best I have ever read. 
I particularly like the many practical and 
inspirational articles by Kentuckians for 
Kentucky schools. Too many school journals 
are filled with the so called “boiler plate” 
fillers or syndicated articles which touch 
local state problems remotely, if at all. I 
am anxious to read the report of the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) R. C. REYNoLps, Manager 
Southern Teachers Agency. 














MATERIALS FOR PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION CONTEST 


Requests for many thousands of copies 
of Bulletins Numbers 5 and 7, and also for 
other material for use in the Public Dis- 
cussion Contest, have been received by the 
Interpretation Committee and the State 
Department of Education. 

Because of the limited facilities available 
for sending out this large volume of 
material, answers to some early requests 
were delayed but all orders received to date 
have been filled. Teachers or school 
executives who, for any reason, have failed 
to receive this material should notify the 
K. E. A. Interpretation Committee, 1317 
Heyburn Building, Louisville, at once. 

It is essential that, in every instance, an 
enrollment blank be sent by the superin- 
tendent, principal, or teacher to the Ex- 
tension Department of the University of 
Kentucky so that the names of schools 
taking part in the Contest will be on file. 

The Interpretation Committee is making 
every effort to keep pace with the demand 
for materials and the patience and co- 
operation of teachers and school adminis- 
trators have been very much appreciated. 

Teachers can help by assembling files of 
the Kentucky School Journal, other maga- 
zines, textbooks, newspaper clippings, etc. 
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Know Your Commission’s Report! 


The summary of the findings and recommendations of the 
Kentucky Educational Commission has been released. The com- 
plete report of the Commission will be ready for distribution with- 
inafew days. Elsewhere in this JouRNAL there appears the plat- 
form statement of the Commission. This statement sets out ten 
problems which the Commission feels should receive immediate 
attention to the end that the school conditions in Kentucky may 
be improved. Time and space will not permit me to elaborate 
upon the content of the report of the Commission and its plat- 
form statement. 


There is one point, however, which I wish to call to your 
particular attention, namely, item nine of the platform statement 
which sets out the necessity of increasing the Common School 
Fund. Since approximately 75 per cent of all money spent for 
operating the schools goes for instruction, and 99 per cent of the 
money spent for instruction goes for teachers’ salaries, it seems 
unnecessary for me to point out that this recommendation, espe- 
cially, is of vital concern to all teachers. 


All school administrators and teachers will be asked many 
questions concerning the report of the Commission, and I insist 
that each of you study carefully all phases of the program pro- 
posed by the Commission in order that you may be in position to 
answer these inquiries. The program is complete and compre- 
hensive. It covers the problems of today as well as those which 
we will face in the future. If the people in general become con- 
vinced of the needs of the schools, we may expect with a reason- 
able degree of assurance that the General Assembly of 1934 will 
act constructively in formulating an improved program of educa- 
tion for our State. 


(Signed) JAMES H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Freshman and Sophomore Mathematics - 
Failures in High School 


By L. C. HENDERSON, 
Principal Harlan, Kentucky 


This is an unusually broad subject to be 
discussed in fifteen minutes since there are 
many facts that need serious consideration, 
and I believe facts that most of us will 
readily agree need much deliberation and 
thought. I shall in a very humble way 
endeavor to bring briefly to your minds 
what I consider to be a:few of the out- 
standing causes of mathematics failures 
in our high schools. 


A few of the facts I wish to consider are: 


1. We have entirely too many failures 
in our Kentucky high schools in mathe- 
matics. 


2. We have too many teachers of 
mathematics who are poorly trained for 
the task before them. 


3. The fact that we require algebra of 
every Freshman who enters high school is 
utterly ridiculous. 


4. We need some readjustment and re- 
organization of our mathematicscurriculum. 

The writer has been carrying on a rather 
extensive study of failures in high schools 
for the past three years, to try to determine 
the possible causes, and, if possible, to find 
some remedy for such existing conditions. 
One fact is certain; that is, the failures are 
too numerous not only in mathematics, 
but in many of the other fields of study. 

For two successive years questionnaires 
have been sent to many of the leading 
secondary schools within our State, with 
an unusually fine response in the filling out 
of said questionnaire, and a prompt return 
of the same. 

During the first semester of the school 
year 1931-32 the percentage of mathe- 
matics failures in the schools studied (all 
of them in Eastern and Central Kentucky) 
averaged 18 per cent or approximately one 
failure in every five studying algebra. 

During the first semester of the school 
year 1932-33 the same schools, in most 


instances, showed a total percentage of 
failures in algebra to be 1614 per cent or 
approximately one failure in six enrolled in 
algebra. 

Personally we are not a very strong 
advocate of the normal curve for grading, 
except in certain more or less controllable 
conditions. We find the failures according 
to the so-called ‘‘normal frequency distri- 
bution” to be 7 per cent, with 24 per cent 
making D’s; 38 per cent making C’s; 24 per 
cent making B’s and 7 per cent A’s, which 
correspond with the failures. So with our 
17 per cent failures in mathematics for a 
period of two years, naturally we are led 
to believe something is wrong and needs 
adjustment. 

Within my school, Harlan High School, 
for the past three years certain type tests 
have been given and the findings have been 
used in the ability grouping of students in 
certain subjects as: English, algebra, 
geometry, and for one year only, Latin. 
Permit me to say here we realize there has 
been much discussion, and is quite a bit 
today, as to the advisability of such group- 
ing, which phase we do not have time to 
enter into, except to say the good seemingly 
far outweighs the bad. 

In the September 1930 freshman class 
of said school, one hundred and thirty-five 
boys and girls took the Otis Form A 
Mental Test, and of this group seventy-five 
had a score of less than thirty. The 
average age of this group was between 
fourteen and fifteen years. If you are 
familiar with this test you at once recognize 
that this meant an I. Q. of less than 
one hundred. 

We do not expect to enter into a statis- 
tical study just here, but a few figures are 
essential that you may see toward what 
we are driving. Of the seventy-five 
mentioned, twenty-eight or 371% per cent 
passed; twenty-eight or 3714 per cent 
failed, and the remaining 25 per cent 


* Mathematics Division Kentucky Education Association, April 21, 1933. 
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withdrew, many of which were discouraged 
because of their inability to grasp the 
subject matter being taught them. 


Of the sixty with a score of thirty or 
better on the Otis Form A test, forty or 
67 per cent passed; seven or 1114 per cent 
failed, and the remaining thirteen or 
21 per cent withdrew. In these two 
groups we find that four times as many 
boys and girls failed that had an I. Q. 
below one hundred than failed in the more 
select group. 


In the September 1931 freshman class 
one hundred and twelve pupils took the 
same test as mentioned above. Of this 
class seventy were in the group with 
scores of less than thirty, or an I. Q. of 
less than one hundred. Twenty-three 
or 33 per cent passed; thirty-two or 454% 
per cent failed; and fifteen or 2114 per cent 
withdrew, many of whom were failing. 


Of the forty-two with scores of thirty or 
higher (I. Q. over one hundred) we find 
that thirty-seven or 90 per cent passed; 
only two or 4.7 per cent failed, and only 
three withdrew. Sixteen times as many 
failed in the low section as in the higher. 


In the September 1932 freshman class 
we find ninety-seven pupils taking the 
Otis Form A Test. This class proved to 
be the best of the three classes included in 
this study. Thirty-five were in the low 
normal or still lower group, and of this 
number twenty-four or 6814 per cent 
passed; nine or 251% per cent failed, and 
only two or 6 per cent withdrew. 


In this unusually good class, sixty-two 
showed high normal to superior ability 
or in other words rated well above an 
I. Q. of ene hundred. Fifty or 8014 per 
cent passed; seven or 11 per cent failed, 
and five or 8.5 per cent withdrew. 


1930-1931 Class, 135 students involved: 


50.3 per cent passed, 
26 per cent failed, 
23.7 per cent withdrew. 


1931-1932 Class, 112 students involved: 


53.5 per cent passed, 
30.5 per cent failed, 
16 per cent withdrew. 


1932-1933 Class, 97 students involved: 


76 per cent passed, 
16.5 per cent failed, 
7.5 per cent withdrew. 


Then with such a record as herein given, 
we were interested in knowing what our 
graduates were doing in college. Over a 
five-years period, as reported in the annual 
“report of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States,” 
we find that only 81% per cent of college 
hours taken in mathematics were failed. 
This record is better than the average; it 
compares with the best schools in the 
State; consequently we conclude our 
mathematics department stands out in a 
thorough manner. 


Through this three-years period of study 
all algebra pupils were grouped according 
to mental ability, the better groups being 
given increased amount of work. Both 
teachers and pupils like the plan and in 
most instances better work is being done. 
This plan of course was new in the begin- 
ning to all, but now with the proper time 
to test it, and with adjustment, we believe 
we are in a position to recommend it to you. 


To parallel the algebra and to go a step 
further the following results have been 
obtained in an experiment in Latin. 


In 1930-31, eighty-four pupils started 
Latin with 16.6 per cent failing. 


In 1931-32, sixty-five pupils started 
Latin with 17 per cent failing. 


In 1932-33 only the upper two-thirds of 
the class were allowed to begin Latin, and 
listen for the results—fifty-seven started 
the work and 1.8 per cent failed or in other 
words one pupil failed. 


During the first two years herein men- 
tioned there were no restrictions on those 
taking Latin. 


This seems to be one of the proper outlets 
to our algebra failures—or in other words 
let’s not have all students take the subject 
since it does mean failure for many, and 
with little chance on their part to ever 
need the subject. 


Wuy Do So Many Fair In ALGEBRA? 

A few reasons submitted by superin- 
tendents, principals, and in some cases 
teachers for failure are: 

1. A lack of foundation in mathematics 
essentials. 

2. Insufficient study and lack of knowl- 
edge of how to study. 

3. Subject always seemed difficult. 

4. LowI.Q. 
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5. Poorinterest leading to little effort or 
a lack of urge and interest for the subject. 


How ARE WE GoING TO MEET THESE 
CAUSES OF FAILURE? 


1. To answer the question of a “poor 
foundation in mathematics essentials’’ we 
might say have more and better teaching 
of arithmetic in the grades. 


2. With insufficient study and lack of 
knowledge of how to study, I would 
recommend hour periods with supervised 
study, and frequent instructions on how 
to study. 


3. To the cause of the “subject is too 
difficult,”’ I would recommend the elimina- 
tion of algebra for many pupils, and the 
substituting of a good course in general 
mathematics. I believe the time is here 
when the schools that are in keeping with 
the times must place such a course in the 
curriculum. 


4. The subject being too difficult and 
low I. Q., of course go together, and the 
general mathematics course would suit 
this crowd better. 


5. The real challenge to the teacher 
comes in the last-mentioned cause for 
failures. That is that the subject has a 
“lack of urge and interest for the student”’ 
because they have no motivating objective 
and appreciation of the subject. 


This necessary motivation can be sup- 
plied to the adolescent youth of our high 
schools in two rather opposing ways. In 
the first place the adolescent youth is a day 
dreamer. He enjoys picturing to himself 
his position in the vocational world, in 
which he is soon to take place. Of this 
tendency of the high school student every 
teacher of mathematics should take advan- 
tage, ever presenting the use of mathe- 
matics in a different scientific application, 
in a different industry, in a different pro- 
fession, and in a different vocation, until 
the student is thoroughly convinced of the 
necessity of a knowledge of mathematics 
as a preparation for all the vocations in 
which he can dream of his future success. 


Contradictory to the dreams of the 
selfish eminence of the adolescent is his 
social-mindedness and idealism. Of this 
too the teacher of mathematics should 
avail himself in interesting his students 


in mathematics. Every student should 
know the human story of the development 
of mathematics. He should know that the 
word for ‘‘one”’ and ‘“‘finger’’ are the same. 
He should know that ‘‘five,” “‘first,’’ and 


“fight”? are the same in every language of — 


the globe. He should know that we have 
the decimal system because of our ten 


fingers, and he should know that other : 


people who used both fingers and toes, in 
early years, in counting, today count by 
twenties. 


Every student should be interested in 


how the appreciation of mathematics © 


affected the development of primitive 


religion and mysticism. How if a people © 
appreciated mathematical application it © 


developed into a religion, as in the case 


of the temple worship of the Druids, how © 


on the other hand, the failure of primitive 
man to appreciate such numbers as 3, 7, 11, 
and 13 lead to the development of mysti- 


cism and superstition, a survival of which © 


we have in the number ‘‘13”’ being unlucky. 


Coming down to our own day every — 
student should know the mathematical basis © 
of the most elementary laws of economics © 
Our students should ~ 


and social control. 
further know how mathematics figures in 
the simplest of the laws 
chemistry, and many of the other sciences. 


Furthermore every student should be © 
led to appreciate the biological significance 7 
of mathematics, the mathematical order 7 
of all life, both plants and animals, asin the © 
multiple division of the rose, its petals, © 
the stamen, and the divisions of the ovum. 7 
This in a brief way is where many of our = 
mathematics teachers are today making a 7 
miserable failure in putting over the task 7 
that is before them. The mere teaching § 
of how to solve for x, y, and z is not enough. | 
The mathematics major too frequently is 7 
so wrapped up in his subject that he cannot | 


understand why everyone else is not. 


So to you teachers of mathematics I | 
would say the challenge is actually more | 
real than you probably are willing to admit. | 
It is being revealed today on every hand | 
in some such questions as these: Why | 
Why study algebra? Why © 


study math? 
study geometry? 

The challenge is yours. 
do with it? 
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American Education Week, 1933" 


By Joun K. Norton, 
Chairman, The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education invites every teacher in 
America to participate in its nation-wide 
program in defense of the schools. There 
are specific things to do in every com- 
munity. One of these is the observance 
of American Education Week. Plans for 
interpreting the present critical educational 
situation to the public should be completed 
at the earliest possible time, should be put 
into operation during American Education 
Week, and should be systematically carried 
out during the remainder of the year. 


This year American Education Week will 
be observed November 6-12. This Week 
has become a going concern. It has been 
successfully observed for twelve years. It 
is effective because it offers an opportunity 
for all those interested in the development 
of increasingly efficient schools to unite in a 
common effort to interpret the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the schools to the 
American people. 


Among the agencies which now co-oper- 
ate in the observance of American Educa- 
tion Week on a national scale are the press, 
the radio, and the pulpit. An increasing 
percentage of the million teachers of the 
country are taking the lead in making the 
Week a time of intelligent reappraisal of 
public education. Co-operating with them 
are two million members of parent-teacher 
associations. Ten thousand American 
Legion Posts with 900,000 members stand 
ready to aid in carrying out local programs. 
The United States Cffice of Education, the 
National Education Association, and state 
departments of education are prepared to 
supply information and suggestions. State 
and local teachers’ associaticns can ke 
counted upon to help. The whole pro- 
gram is centered in the welfare of child- 
hood and is based upon the fundamental 
democratic ideal of the right of every 
individual to a fair start in life. 


_ American Education Week is sponsored 
jointly by the Naticnal Educaticn Assccia- 


tion, the American Legion, and the United 


States Office of Education. Because of the 
crisis in the schools, representatives of 
these three organizations, constituting the 
National American Education Week Com- 
mittee, placed the selection of the program 
for 1933 in the hands of the Joint Commission 
on the Emergency in Education. Thetheme 
adopted is ‘Meeting the Emergency in 
Education.”” Seven day-by-day topics 
were chosen after consultation with educa- 
tional leaders throughout the nation. 
Each community will adapt the following 
program to its needs: 


November 6—-The Increased Respon- 
sibilities of the Schools. 


November 7—Financial Support of the 
Schools. 


November 8—What Citizens May Do 
to Protect the Schools. 

November 9—Home and School Co- 
operation. 

November 10—The Schools and Recon- 
struction. 

November 11—The Schools and Loyalty 
to the Nation. 


November 12—Safeguarding Character 
Essentials. 


Specific suggestions for planning the 
Week’s program around these and other 
topics will be found in the American Educa- 
tion Week Handbook 1933 which may be 
obtained from the Division of Publications 
of the National Education Association, 
= Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
Bp. ©. 

Other helps which may be obtained from 
the same source for the observance of 
American Education Week incluce posters, 
cartoons, messages to parents, stickers for 
correspondence and for the use of elemen- 
tary school classes in makirg tcoklets to 
send to citizens. This material is supplied 
at low cost. It may be duplicated in 
school print shops, revised or adapted to 
suit local conditions. 

The 1932 observance far exceeded in its 
extent any previous celebration of this 


*This is the second of a series of articles prepared by the Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education for this magazine. 
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occasion. Nearly six times as much print- 
ed matter was distributed as in 1931. 
National organizations joined heartily in 
the program. Governors wrote American 
Education Week proclamations. State and 
city departments of education printed 
special bulletins and distributed thousands 
of leaflets. The Journals of State Educa- 
tion Associations gave valuable assistance. 
Hundreds of newspapers described the 
-activities. Speakers addressed the public 
over nation-wide radio networks, and scores 
of programs were broadcast locally. It is 
estimated that more than 3,000,000 adult 
citizens participated in this event through- 
out the nation. 

American Education’ Week offers a 
definite opportunity to bring schools and 
citizens together for their mutual berefit. 
It is an opportunity which every teacher 
should grasp. This critical period de- 
mands better school and home co-operation 
and a citizenry aggressively interested in 
child welfare and adequate educational 
facilities. 


MATERIAL FOR THE PUBLIC 
DISCUSSION CONTEST 


What to Get — and — Where to Get It 


Discussion Contest BuLLETIN—Extensiocn De- 

artment, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

escribes the purpose and nature of the contest, 
the plan of organization, rules for both high school 
and seventh and eighth grade divisions, dates and 
places, topics for discussions, selection of judges, etc. 
Includes all necessary information for getting 
started. 


*EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN No. 5—State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort. Contains significant 
facts about the schools, a bibliography on the work 
of the Educational Commission, the radio interview 
between Gen. W. L. Sibert and Superintendent 
Richmond, and other articles. A wealth of informa- 
tion for preparing discussions. 


*EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN No. 7—State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort. This bulletinis asum- 
mary of the findings and recommendations of the 
Kentucky Educational Commission, and contains 
the Commission’s “platform statement,” together 
with a message from Superintendent Richmond. 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL JoURNAL, official publication 
of the Kentucky Education Association, is sent 
monthly to all members. All copies for 1932 and 
1933 contain information that can be used in pre- 
paring discussions. School executives and teachers 
should assemble complete files of the JourNaL for 
use of students. 

Rapio Appressts—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Interpretation Committee, 1317 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville. In addition to the radio 


interview between General Sibert and Superintend- 
ent Richmond, the Interpretation Committee has 
sponsored a number of radio programs. Copies 
of the following addresses are available: 

1. Pusitic EpucATION IN KENTUCKY AND THE 
Kentucky EpucaTionaL Commission—By -P. H. 
Hopkins, superintendent of Somerset schools. 


Gives the reasons for creation of the Commission, | — 
names of the members, and other information about | 


the work. 


2. THE DFMANDS OF THE NEW ERA ON PUBLIC 
EpucaTion—By D. Y. Dunn, Lexington, president 
of the Kentucky Education Association. <A discus- 
sion of the problems which are facing the schools as 
a result of social and economic changes. Contains 
facts about the relation of education to crime, the 
added responsibilities which have been placed upon 
the schools, and the need for greater support. 


3. THE AMERICAN LEGION’s SUPPORT OF EDUCA- 
TION IN KeENTUCKY—By Harvey J. Alexander, 
Danville, vice-commander of American Legion, 
Department of Kentucky. Describes the Legion's 
educational program, with special emphasis on 
American Education Week. Tells why the Legion 
and other organizations are interested in education, 
and contains the resolution adopted by the Legion 
at its recent State Convention. 


4, THe RELATION OF THE PARENT-TEACHER 
MOVEMENT TO THE PreESENT-DAay EDUCATIONAL 
Crisis—By Mrs. James G. Sheehan, president 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers. Tells 
why patrons of the schools must take an active 
interest during the present emergency in education. 


5. Wusat Kentucky ScHoo_s Cost—By H. H. 
Hill, superintendent of Lexington schools. Presents 
in an easily understood question-and-answer form, 
the most important facts about school costs. This 
address is a digest of the report of the Committee 
on School Costs cf the Kentucky Educational 
Commission, of which Doctor Hill is chairman. 

6. THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF RETRENCHMENT IN 
EpucaTION—By Judge Fanniebelle Sutherland, 
Paris, chairman of education of the Kentucky 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. An_ interesting 
discussion, from the standpoint of the layman, of 
the value of education to the State. 


7. THE Kentucky EpucaTIONAL COoMMISSION— 
By Yancey Altsheler, Louisville, wholesale grocer 
and member of the Commission. Mr. Altsheler 
tells why every citizen should be interested in this 
study which has been made by Kentuckians to 
meet the needs of Kentucky schools. Contains a 
discussion of the Commission's platform. 

In addition to the material mentioned above, a 

reat deal of information about schools will be 
ound in various educational publications and text- 
books. After reading the list of suggested topics, 
teachers and students can determine the best 
sources cf information. Some of the suggested 
topics present an opportunity for discussion of local 
school problems. 


*Additional copies of Educational Bulletin Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, which contain much information 
about the public schools, are not now available. 
School executives, however, have received copies 
of these as they were published, and should assemble 
files of all educational bulletins for use of teachers 
and students. 
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Early Stages of Education 
in Kentucky 


The Creation of Public Sentiment Favorable to the Establishment 
of a System of Public Education in the State through he 
Agency of Messages to the General Assembly 
by Various Governors 


By McHenry RHOADS 


The early ideals and practices in educa- 
tion in Kentucky, together with other 
customs of the people, were brought with 


' the pioneer settlers from their earlier 
_ homes, largely from the Virginias and Caro- 


linas. In Virginia, particularly, education 


| was considered a private matter. Education 


of the rising generation at public expense 
had not even entered into the consideration 
of the interests of the new State of Ken- 
tucky. Although Kentucky was admitted 
to the Union on June 1, 1792, it was six 


| years after that date before any legislation 
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' ture in the State. 


was enacted concerning education. 


In 1798 a bill was passed by the legisla- 
ture providing aid for certain types of 
educational institutions in the different 
counties, this aid to come from public re- 
sources. Under the influence of the 
Virginia Educational Plan, seminaries and 
academies of learning were established in 
various communities in the new State, and 
Transylvania University was materially 
assisted through legislative action as the 
designated center of the school interests 
in the early life of the Commonwealth. 


The first reference to education by any 
governor, so far as the records reveal, was 
made by Governor Greenup in 1807. In 
his message to the legislature, he suggested 
that knowledge in every country of the 


_ world had proven the surest basis of public 
_happiness and pleaded for an enlarged 


sphere of education in science and litera- 
He left it to the legisla- 


_ture’s best judgment to decide whether 
| or not this desirable end could be achieved 


| ed “1 : agit 
coe re readily by supporting the seminaries 


and academies already established or by 
the State providing adequate funds for the 
establishment of a university. Although 


this was a very general reference to educa- 
tion it was a beginning and showed that 
the new state was approaching the study 
of new problems pertaining to the welfare 
of its scasniieat and social life. 


Not every governor thought it necessary 
to refer to education of a public type in 
messages to the legislature. The next 
reference found in the records was made by 
Governor Charles Scott in 1811. In his 
message he called the attention of the 
legislature to the fact that the preserva- 
tion of rights and privileges of a people 
could not be safeguarded unless the people 
were wise enough to understand these 
rights and privileges. He stressed the fact 
that few people had been free who were - 
ignorant and that liberty frequently dis- 
appeared when not cherished by the 
illuminating influence of knowledge. 


Another period of silence by the gover- 
nors followed with regard to education 
until in 1816 Governor Charles Slaughter 
in his first message to the legislature 
reminded that body that the State so far 
had made no provision whatever for educa- 
ting the children of the poor. He referred 
to the fact that the early grant of six 
thousand acres of land to the various 
counties for the establishment and support 
of seminaries and academies had proven 
very inadequate and in many instances 
had been practically wasted. He asked 
the legislature to search for new sources 
of revenue for the support of the schools 
in order that every child born in the State 
should be educated at public expense, if 
his parents were unable to give him an 
education. He recommended fines, forfei- 
tures, escheats, and taxes on banks and 
corporations all for the benefit of a public 
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school system which should be free for the 
children of the poor. 


In 1817, in his second message to the 
legislature, Governor Slaughter reiterated 
these recommendations, and in addition 
thereto advocated the creation of school 
districts, approximately six miles square, 
in every county in the State so that a school 
might be established therein within reach 
of all the inhabitants and that the children 
of the poor should be permitted to attend 
these schools without cost. 


In 1819 Governor Slaughter admonished 
the legislature that it had been inactive 
in providing education for the poor and 
called its attention to the well known fact 
that the capacity for knowledge was not 
confined tofamilies of wealth. He further 
stated that. education was more vitally 
important in the republican than any 
other form of government and asked the 
legislature to consider the advisability 
of using a part of the public lands which 
had been acquired from the nation for the 
establishment of a system of public schools 
in Kentucky, and again emphasized the 
fact that such schools should be free for 
the children of the poor. He also advocated 
aid to Transylvania University in order that 
it might be able to maintain its present 
elevated character. He went beyond that 
and suggested the endowment of one or 
more colleges of classical and scientific 
aims for those whose habits and capacities 
showed the ability for such extended 
knowledge. 


The vigorous recommendations of Gov- 
ernor Slaughter were followed in 1822 by 
Governor John Adair who called to the 
attention of the legislature that a special 
committee had been appointed to study 
the educational system of the states of the 
nation and was to present to the next legis- 
lature information upon which it might be 
able to establish a system of public educa- 
tion. He urged the legislature to carefully 
study this report and profit by its recom- 
mendations. 


In 1825, Governor Desha said to the 
legislature in his message that, if the 
principles of equality and iiberty were to 
be fostered and encouraged in the Common- 
wealth, some provisions should be made 
whereby the youth of the State should 
have the opportunity of gaining that infor- 
mation through instruction of learning 


that would give stability to thought and 
individual character. In order to secure 
this desirable end he thought it wise to 
carry the schools home to the people by 
placing them in districts of such size that 
all children might attend school from their 
own homes, thereby saving the expense 
of boarding elsewhere. 


Jn his second message to the legislature, 


Governor Desha called attention to his 


former message and said that the recom- 
mendation which he made to the preceding 
legislature apparently fell upon barren 
ground. He remarked that the State had 
done much for a university and for county 
seminaries, but nothing for common 
schools. 


In his third message, Governor Desha 
again reminded the legislature that it had 
not given the assistance to Transylvania 
University to which it was, in his judgment, 
entitled. 


Governor Metcalfe, in 1828 in his first 
message to the legislature, suggested that 
an appeal be made to the national congress 
for an appropriation of public lands for 
the purpose of establishing and maintaining 
a general system of public education in 
the State. He urged the legislature to 
take some steps to establish a system 
of public education in the event his sug- 
gestion for assistance from the Federal 
Government should fail, and to see to it 
that Kentucky should have the honor of 
taking the first steps for the promotion 
and establishment of public education in 
the Commonwealth. This suggestion was 
evidently popular with the general assembly 
for a resolution was adopted applying to 
the Federal Government for the aid recom- 


mended, and finally the appeal was 
successful. 
Governor Breathitt, in 1832 in his 


message to the legislature, called attention 
to the fact that the subject of education 
could not be too often or too forcibly 
impressed upon that body for considera- 
tion. Two years later he again called to 
the attention of the legislature that he had 
observed with great pleasure the efforts 
of many learned and distinguished people 
to bring before the public mind and in 
proper form the importance of the general 
diffusion of knowledge. 

Public sentiment had gradually been 
growing and enlarging its scope of interests 
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i ATTENTION! 
by ° 
hat 
“a SCHOOL EXECUTIVES AND ALL TEACHERS IN SEVENTH AND 
. EIGHTH GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOL 
“hig | WHAT? A Public Discussion Contest for Kentucky schools, sponsored by 
aie the Kentucky Education Association and carried on through the 
ling Extension Department of the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
ren WHY > To help children in the schools and people of your community to 
= | learn more about our educational system and its needs. 
nty | é . : 
WHEN? _ Begin now—state finals will be held in January. 
non 
WHO? Every Kentucky pupil in grades seven to twelve. There is one 
dea division of the contest for grades seven and eight, and one for 
had grades nine to twelve. 
nia WHERE)? In every school in Kentucky. People of the community will be 
ent, invited to attend school unit, district and county contests. 
hia HOW? If your superintendent or principal does not have these materials, 
ie write to Extension Department, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
one ton, for Discussion Contest Bulletin, which gives complete in- 
for formation. Write to State Department of Education, Frankfort, 
ing for copies of Bulletin No. 5, which contains significant facts about 
in I the schools, and Bulletin No. 7, which is a summary of the find- 
to ings and recommendations of the Kentucky Educational Commis- 
tem sion. Copies of these bulletins may be secured by school ex- 
ug- ecutives for distribution to teachers. Assemble files of Kentucky 
eral School Journal and other material about schools for use of 
0 it students. 
- of 
tion 
1 in 
was 
bly |) in the minds of the people throughout the Although a system of public education 
; tO |) Commonwealth until the legislature in the was established in 1837 as a result of this 
om- |) year 1837 passed a general law which change in public sentiment, it was not 
was | specified that the Federal Grant to Ken- until 1852 that any mention was made of 
. |) tucky in the amount of $1,433,757 would education as a public function in the 
his ' be used for public education in the State. Constitution of the State. 
tion |) The establishment of the public education ; ; ‘ ; 
sin | system by 1837 was largely an outgrowth This brief review gives but a partial 
‘DIy |) of the recommendations of the various glimpse of one of the many influences that 
era- |) governors, above cited, and the further were utilized by the educational forces of 
4a ) influence of the discussions through public the State and other public interests in the 
ona | addresses and the influences of the press creation of a sentiment which forced the 
= of the State in interpreting the ange organization and beginning of a public 
“ : — , ei areas ao at t vd educational system in Kentucky. Although 
al © pooyee. ft WOO these years h 2 dite - the Federal Government granted Kentucky 
| and discussion to overcome the indifference $1 433,757 for the purpose of establishing 
and lethargy of public officials to the needs _a public school system, the legislature used 
~o of a rising generation in a new and growing only $800,000 for that purpose and spent 


Commonwealth. 


the remainder for ‘‘internal improvements.” 
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A Complete Program for Kentucky 
in Public Education 


Howarp A. Dawson, 
Director of Research, Arkansas State Department of Education 


Kentucky has one of the most carefully deliberated and comprehensive plans for a! 


complete and equitable system of public education that has yet been proposed in any — 


state of the Union. The singular thing about the Kentucky plan is that it has been 
formulated by Kentucky people on the basis of as careful scientific analysis as has been | 


undertaken in any state. 
It has been my pleasure to be in Kentucky at the time plans were being formulated 


for the creation of the Kentucky Educational Commission. Recently I spent a week at! 
Frankfort and Lexington studying the official reports of the committee and conferring 


with the men who had gathered and analyzed the facts on which the Commission has — 


based its conclusions. These intimate contacts, together with my acquaintance with | 
surveys and plans made in other states give the basis for my opinion of the Kentucky 
plans and recommendations. 


The work and plans of the Kentucky Educational Commission are unique in the 
following respects: 


1. Aclear statement of the aims and objectives of public education on each of the levels 
from kindergarten through the universities was taken as a starting point. The great need 
of public education today in this time of stress is a clear understanding by the public of the 
job the schools are to perform in a democratic society. There is no need to talk about what 
the schools need if there is no clear idea of what they are supposed to do. 





eee 


2. Definite standards as to the characteristics of the schools on all levels that can 
perform the work cequired of the schools in reaching the fundamental aims and objectives 
have been set forth. The people too often have hazy and meager ideas as to the kind and 
quality of education their children need and as to the kind of schools that can supply those 


needs. 


3. The study of the Kentucky Educational Commission is comprehensive. It has 
taken into account the whole educational needs and the program of a great State. On the 
financial side it has carefully considered the relative place of school finance in its relation- 
ship to the economic ability of Kentucky and has carefully counted the cost of every part 
of the system, elementary, secondary, college, and university. 


4. The facts concerning public education have been collected and analyzed, and the 
conclusions reached by Kentucky men. That fact is a compliment to the ability and 
energy of Kentucky school men and an expression of confidence in the integrity and ability 
of oe school leaders by the lay commission established by authority of the Legislature 
of the State. 


5. The Kentucky Education Association has thrown its full support back of the work 
cf the Commission through the organization and support of the Interpretation Committee. 
The people of Kentucky are entitled to know the facts about their schools and the plans 
for the improvement of educational opportunity. The Interpretation Committee will do 
just that work. 





When the people have the guidance of facts carefully collected by Kentucky men 


ard conclusions reached by the Commission duly constituted by the Legislature of the 


State there is every reason to believe that proper steps will be taken to advance the f 


educational welfare of the children, and young men and women of the State. If such 
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T he Teacher’s Responsibility 


By W. M. WESLEY 


All public servants must come to realize 
that there is a joint responsibility existing 
forms of public service. Only 
recently has there been a full realization 
of such a program in education. It is 
natural that those who have been trained 
for their field should know so much about 
it that they are unaware of the ignorance 
of the layman in that particular field. 
Because of this fact, it has been hard for 
teachers and administrators to take the 
time to explain to their patrons what 
seems to them to be so simple. It seems 
hard to realize that education of a genera- 
tion ago is quite different from education 


' today. 


People often refer to the “good old days” 
when things were very much better than 
they are today. It was not so hard a few 
years ago to sell education along with 
other activities because money was plenti- 
ful and people bought most everything that 
was offered to them without much con- 
sideration. As the depression began to 
take its toll, however, every object and 
every program had to be sold on its merits. 
Education cannot sit still and say that 


' because it is necessary, and because it is 


known to be good, people will buy it on a 
market filled with high-powered salesmen 
dealing in all sorts of commodities. The 
salesman who stays closest to his customer 
gets the business. 


School people have been very close to 


|. the task of teaching the child, and, on the 
- whole, have done an excellent job; but 
’ they have taken too much for granted 
' as to the understanding of the processes 


on the part of the public with reference to 
what they have been doing. 


The challenge comes today, when edu- 
cation is being tested, not to do less for 
the child’s development, but to do more, 


_ and at the same time let the parent know the 


WHAT, HOW, and WHY of the process. 
People still believe in public education 
and want it, but they are not convinced 
in every case that what they get now is 


fore, become a very definite part of a 
teacher’s job. It is a form of service she 
must render not to protect herself but to 
protect the institution for which she has 
prepared herself and to which she is giving 
her life. It should be pointed out that 
such a program is built not on selfish 
motives but on the motives of building a 
stronger and better State. The homes 
of the State must be so informed that they 
will accept the responsibility for training 
this generation to meet the task of to- 
morrow. 


The classroom teacher must find her place 
in this program. If the more-than 16,000 
teachers in Kentucky will visit on ‘the 
average of 30 homes each with accurate and 
unprejudiced knowledge about the relations 
of education to the whole process of com- 
munity and State building, great good can 
be accomplished. These 16,000 teachers 
can reach, by visiting 30 homes each, 
480,000 homes. This is certainly not an 
unreasonable task to ask a person who is 
serving the State. The power of 480,000 
visits into the homes of Kentucky cannot 
be overestimated. The teacher who 
would serve her children most effectively 
should make this contact in order to be 
able to understand what to do for the child 
and in addition to this, the contact is worth 
wh.le to make more sure the possibilities 
that the child will be allowed to continue 
in a well organized, well equipped, and well 
taught school. Teachers who claim that 
they cannot visit homes on account of 
heavy teaching loads or crowded class- 
rooms are in that very act making it 
impossible to decrease the teaching load 
and secure better teaching conditions. 
This will take sacrifice on the part of the 
teacher, but it will be worth the effort. 


The biggest problem in this program is 
to know what to do when in the home when 
the visit is made. Too many visits that 
are being made today are too mechanical 
and have no human touch. The following 
suggestions may be of some value to the 
teacher who plans to meet her part of the 
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obligations as indicated above. Every 
teacher must approach the home with 
sympathy and understanding. She can, 
in this way, break down all resistance and 
find herself, whether in the lowliest or most 
exclusive home, fitting into a human 
situation. She must be able to explain in 
terms that the average layman will under- 
stand just what she is striving to do in her 
classroom, then to point out some of the 
conditions under which she is working. 


It must be borne in mind that both 
good and bad features should be discussed. 
The successful visiting teacher must be 
able to adjust herself quickly to the condi- 
tions in the home she is visiting. The last 
November issue of the National Education 
Association Journal has a very suggestive 
article entitled, ‘Saying Hello to the 
Parents.’’” How many teachers in Ken- 
tucky know just how to say “‘hello” to the 
parents in their school, and mean it? The 
teacher who visits must know local and 
and state issues. She must be able to use 
pertinent facts with clarity and justice. 
She must know what public education is 
costing. She must know where the prob- 
lems of community costs become involved. 
In fact, she must know much about com- 
munity and state life. This teacher must 
go to the home with definite knowledge and 
a well planned purpose of making a better 
adult citizen for the State. This duty is as 
important asclassroom teaching. She may, 
in fact, be more able to be helpful with the 
child in citizenship development if she has 
created a better citizenship foundation in 
the home by her wise leadership. It must 
come from the home. 


The homes tn this State are open today as 
never before to ihe Teachers. The oppor- 
tunity is here to show that education is a 
vital part of every home and every com- 
munity. People in the homes in this State 
are in distress. They need something 
that they can tie to that is lasting. The 
money and property that they have had 
are gone. The education which they have 
secured for themselves and their children 
is still with them, and they are wise 
enough to see how they can build back on 
this foundation. Jt is easy to show that 
those without education are lost in this 
terrific struggle. The stage is set, there- 
fore, and the time is ripe for the real 
teachers of this State to walk into the 


homes and point toward the true values, © 


and lead people away from distress to the | 


real service of building for the next genera- 
tion. The man today who has lost his — 
means but has a fine family of boys and — 
girls who have been educated or are being ~ 
educated, is still wealthy; and if properly 
approached, he will see to it that such a — 
force in community life is not to be ham- 
pered by unwise planning. 
to apologize for taxes for schools in Ken- 
tucky when they are compared with other 
costs. Teachers should know this and 
should be able to show parents where it 
has been money well spent. 

The General Assembly has appointed a ~ 
commission to study the facts concerning 
schools in this State and to help the people 
to reaffirm their faith in public education. ~ 
The organization is being set up to provide — 
information for all persons who can use it. 
The program is being promoted on the 
highest plane. The findings of the Com- — 
mission should challenge every teacher in | 
this Commonwealth to carry the message | 
of education to the homes of our people in | 
behalf of all the children of all the people. — 
The task of the teacher is clear. The | 
challenge has been issued, and, as has © 
always been true, the teacher will respond. 





NEWSPAPERS PLAY IMPORTANT | 
PART IN INTERPRETATION 


Many newspapers throughout the State | 
are helping to put facts about the schools | 
in the hands of the people by using both 
local school news and the state-wide news. | 


Watch your local papers, and when news 4 


Wedonotneed — 





items or editorials about the schools appear, | 
express your appreciation to the editor. | 


School executives and teachers should : 


see that local papers are furnished with |; 
news items about school activities. Many [7 
papers have a section in each issue devoted : 
to school news. Newspapers are glad to | 
receive these items, and especially those 
containing names of pupils or people of the 
community. 

Through the newspapers it is possible to 
reach many people who cannot be reached 
in any other way. Every school ad- 
ministrator should take full advantage of [ 
newspaper co-operation, and express appre- [f 
ciation when it is given. 
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Business Education Essential to 
Good Citizenship 


By S. E. CANFILL, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce 


Business education to many still means 
the old narrow conception of training the 
drop-outs for a job at ten to fifteen dollars 
a week—purely the vocational, the mechan- 
ical skill at the typewriter, the hooks and 
crooks of shorthand, or debits and credits 
in a ledger at the bookkeeper’s desk. Some 
high school principals and superintendents 
may still look upon the business depart- 
ment, with its objectivity, as a means of 
passing some of the otherwise failures or to 
make eligible an athletic ‘‘star.’”’ But 
these days of business trials and business 
collapse are bringing home to us the need 
of a more vital business education. It is 
taking on a new and broader meaning. 
We are realizing that business education is 
more than a training; that it must be 
broadened, socialized, and vitalized. 


Perhaps the outstanding need of the 
hour so far as good citizenship is concerned, 
is to find leaders and citizens who under- 
stand our economic and business set-up 
sufficiently to lead us back to sound invest- 
ments; to solvent banks, insurance com- 
panies, and railroads; to give us back our 
jobs; to revamp our taxation programs; to 
plan with intelligence the business of the 
future; to balance the budgets of our nation, 
our states, our cities, our homes, and our 
personal accounts. Too long we have 
trusted to luck in business; too long we 
have followed the path of trial and error; 
too long we have used the policy of ‘“‘main 
strength and awkwardness’’; too long we 
have depended upon limitless natural re- 
sources and extravagance to bring us out 
of our business difficulties. The citizenship 
of the future, if it is to be adequately 
satisfied in its material wants, must lay 
aside this old “rule of thumb’”’ method and 
begin to plan and to preplan. We have 
applied to our productive efficiency the 
methods and laws of science to a high de- 
gree. We must now also apply the same 
methods and principles to the problems of 
dividing the social income among the 


factors of production and the producers; to 
the conservation of our forests, coal de- 
posits, ore beds, soil fertility, and human 
energies; to getting the goods economically 
from producers to consumers. Even our 
race and our immigrant problems are 
largely economic and business as well as 
social and political. 

If we are to enjoy the domestic, the 
social, the cultural, the artistic, and the 
religious we must also have a successful 
business background. Each of these de- 
pends upon an adequate business structure. 
If this business structure fails, the fullest 
possibilities of these higher and finer things 
cannot be attained. 

In all of this it seems as essential to know 
something about sound principles of busi- 
ness, the laws of price, the value of savings, 
the necessity of conservation, the funda- 
mental principles of commercial law, the 
place of insurance, of banking, trust com- 
panies, and the railroads, asit is to know 
that the center of a circle is always equidis- 
tant from the circumference, that the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the 
sum of the squares of the other two sides, 
that light travels in straight lines at a rate 
of 186,400 miles per second, that Poe wrote 
the “Gold Bug,” and that Emerson wrote 
an ‘‘Essay on the American Scholar.” 


This statement is not to belittle or to 
discredit science, mathematics, literature, 
and the so-called cultural subjects, but 
rather to point out that the good citizen of 
a democracy must also know something 
about the great realm of business informa- 
tion—economics, transportation, finance, 
insurance, buying, selling, accounting, and 
business administration. He must know 
something about the real source of enjoy- 
ment of the cultural. 


The periodic slumps and _ near-break- 
downs of business throughout our national 
history making the following dates signifi- 
cant—1817, 1837, 1857, 1873, 1883, 1893, 
1907, 1920, 1929—show that in our national 
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planning of business we are much like the 
famous Arkansas farmer whose house did 
not leak when it was not raining and who 
could not fix it while it was raining. 


The problems of business are as much 
subject to solution as those of science, 
medicine, and engineering. The trouble is 
we have not as yet seriously turned our 
attention to their solution. We have long 
been talking about the enjoyment of the 
high and lofty, but we are always so 
eternally busy with the sordid—bread-and- 
butter side of life—that there is not enough 
time left for the enjoyment of the cultural. 
Dr. Pitkin in his book ‘Life Begins at 
Forty,” says that a large per cent of 
Americans really never begin to live be- 
cause it takes the whole of life to solve this 
bread-and-butter problem—business. 


I am not so strong as many others are 
for the purely vocational business training, 
in the secondary schools particularly, be- 
cause it has a tendency to train pupils out 
of school rather than really to educate them 
for business. Yet the vocational must al- 
ways have its place. There are those who 
cannot go on. They, too, are entitled to 
learn some definite skill with which to earn 
a living. It seems that we should educate 
more for business initiative and leadership 
rather than to work for somebody else; that 
is, we should train boys and girls in our 
schools to plan to set up eventually their 
own businesses. We do not try to teach 
our high school science pupils to get jobs 
and work for scientists but rather to be 
scientists. We do not teach them to go 
out and work for doctors, but to be doctors. 
Why not then educate our pupils not so 
much to work for business men, but rather 
to be business men and women? 


The ultimate objective of education 
seems to be a three-fold aim—to develop 
skill, reflective thinking, and character. 
The field of business is abundantly rich in 
all three phases. Every citizen is con- 
stantly challenged, in whatever walk of life 
he may follow, to match the skill of other 
business men, to help solve our national 
and social problems, all of which are shot 
through with economic and business phases. 
They must also match with worthy business 
standards of character. No other phase of 
life is so full of these three phases of educa- 
tion, both objectively and subjectively. 
Then it seems that an emphasis upon real 


business education rather than upon the 
business skills and business tools would be 
abundantly rich in the elements that lead 
our boys and girls into independent think- 
ing or problem solving. It will alsogivea 
new emphasis to character building. The 
cultural subjects do not offer nearly so 
many concrete, immediate, and daily ex- 
amples of what we are trying to teach. 


I once taught in high school ancient 
history, Latin, and algebra. I know that 
it is a long stretch of imagination for the 
pupil to make concrete and definite for his 
daily living the facts and principles be- 
longing to such subjects. But the daily 
newspapers and magazines are full of living 
examples of success and failure in business. 
The pupil is constantly looking in upon the 
greatest and most real laboratory that it is 
possible to conceive, when he observes 
business in his own home, school, and 
community. It seems a shame that every 
school cannot utilize this extensive and 
stupendous laboratory that lies all about 
us. The pupil is not only observing this 
great laboratory, but he is actually ex- 
periencing business for himself in a thous- 
and ways. It comes with almost every 
contact of life—as he buys his clothes, food, 
school supplies, gas and oil, auto repairs, 
theater tickets and football togs. Literally 
thousands of boys and girls in our schools 
are not only participating in business by 
spending, but are also earning all or a part 
of their living. 


The real value of school is to show and 
to teach the short cut to a desired goal. 
It is the worthy ambition of every good 
citizen, and every prospective good citizen, 
to enjoy a decent living in a business way. 
We try to help them directly to the goal of 
the arts and sciences, but leave them largely 
to find their own way to that goal of 
business success. No wonder so many 
never have an opportunity to really live. 
They are learning business, if at all, the 
experience way. This is the long way, the 
tedious way, and the wasteful way. There 
are so many who never learn that way and 
so never attain their worthy goal. 


It is not my purpose to say that educa- 
tion values must be measured in dollars and 
cents, or that they ever can be so measured. 
On the contrary I would never regret the 
time, energy, or money spent in getting an 
education if it never put an additional 
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dollar into my possession. But I am try- 
ing to say that I get as much real pleasure 
from my business and economic informa- 
tion and understanding as from that in the 
field of science, language, and literature. 
And it was this latter group of subjects that 
I first learned to appreciate. I believe 
that the real thrill of the student or scholar 
comes not so much from knowledge and 
appreciation of a given subject or field, but 
rather from the understanding and appre- 
ciation, itself, of any subject or field. The 
individual who gets lost reveling in the 
beauties of art and music must not forget 
that there are also great fields of science and 
business. How much better off would each 
citizen in a democracy be if he could appre- 
ciate, even in a small way, every other 
citizen’s field of endeavor and interest. 


We take our students on our educational 
elevator through our educational structure 
to show them its beauties and _ utilities. 
We let them off in many rooms of science, 
art, music, mathematics, literature, philoso- 
phy, architecture, language, and house- 
hold arts. As we take them to the various 
floors of our building, let us not forget to 
show them the groundwork of it all— 
business. We too often think of the 
foundation room as the basement and fill 
it with tin cans and ashes. But I have 
noticed that the art display of beautiful 
paintings is in the basement of the Parthe- 
non in Centennial Park at Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


Too often some of our educational ad- 
ministrators literally put the business de- 
partment of the school in the basement 
with the school ‘“‘junk’’ for equipment. 
Yet these same administrators will criticise 
the business department for not making a 
first-class showing. I have not yet seen a 
business department in any school that has 
been decently equipped, that has over it a 
first-class teacher, and that has been given 
an equal place with the other departments 
by the administration, that has not taken 
equal rank with the other departments of 
the school in the minds of the best grade 
students, and in the minds of the citizens 
of the community. 


Those who have entered the realm of real 
business education cannot fail to realize its 
possibilities for scholarship, research, en- 
joyment, and utility. If we school people 
really believe in the cardinal objectives of 


secondary education—to develop better 
citizenship, to train for the vocations, to 
foster good health, to train for worthy home 
membership, to guide our citizenship in 
worthy use of leisure, and to develop higher 
ethical standards—where do we need to 
place emphasis more than in the realm of 
business? What field is richer in possibili- 
ties? 

Every primary institution of our social 
order—organized recreation, the home, the 
church, the school, the state—needs to be 
placed anew upon a sound business basis. 
Some would tell us that divorce, racketeer- 
ing, embezzlement, theft, the whole crime 
wave in general, come from the poorly 
organized and regulated amusements of our 
land. The rural church is about to dis- 
appear from American society, due to in- 
adequate financial and business support. 
The southwide and worldwide religious 
programs are constantly being contracted 
due to a breakdown in business support. 
We in the realm of educational work need 
not be reminded that the business outlook 
for the American public school system is 
anything but bright. The unusual in the 
realm of public finance—federal, state, local, 
and municipal—is for a budget to balance. 
The normal seems now to call for huge 
deficits. When we think of the millions of 
unemployed; the depleted savings accounts 
of this generation; the present uncertainty 
of the breadwinner’s income, it takes no 
prophet to know that the business back- 
ground of the average American citizen 
could be, and needs to be, improved. 

Someone will say these are unusual times. 
That is true. But it is the emergency of 
life that tests our strength as individuals. 
So it is also with a nation. When the real 
test comes our business structure fails. 

Why? Because we do not understand 
it. We do not know our fundamentals. 
Then we must go back and start anew. 


Looking at the situation from an educa- 
tional viewpoint the business outlook is not 
altogether hopeless. If we can unite upon 
some program, all will be well. 


We must recognize the following prin- 
ciples as fundamentals: (1) Business is con- 
stantly on trial. Business must either 
serve or die. So must we as individuals 
and as good citizens. We need to stress 
more in our education the responsibilities 
of business to the nation, as well as the re- 
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sponsibilities of government to business. 
(2) The educated must lead in solving our 
social and economic problems. The leaders 
must be educated in the fundamentals back 
of these problems. (3) Practically every 
phase of life, and of our problems at 
present, call for business leaders. 


The need of the present is that we 
broaden our business educational program 
to include good citizenship. We must also 
broaden our educational program for good 
citizenship to include this socialized busi- 
ness education. Educators must unite in 
co-operative effort; stop quarreling among 
themselves as to whose realm of educational 
endeavor is greatest and best; and fight to 
banish ignorance wherever it is found. 
Right now the results of business ignorance 
have stopped progress and have all but 
wrecked our boasted civilization. It is 
time that we more or less copy a great 
business organization’s slogan, and strive 
for ‘“‘More Business in Education and 
More Education in Business.” 


THE P. T. A.’s JOB DURING THE 
CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


By Mrs. JAMEs G. SHEEHAN, 


President Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


The Journal of Education, in com- 
menting on the work of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, says: “If there 
is any human organization of the cen- 
tury that is heaven born, it is the 
Parent-Teacher Association, whose mis- 
sion is achievement in solving problems 


of babyhood, childhood, and youth in the 
greatest crisis in human affairs that 
America has known.” It is evident that 
members of parent-teacher associations are 
cognizant of the critical situation facing our 
school system today, and they are deeply 
concerned over it. There is not a member 
who is willing to give up a single one of the 
dearly bought gains in educational prog- 
ress made during the last decades. 
According to Dr. Paul Mort, of Columbia 
University: ‘The crux of our problem is 
one of method as well as money.”” The 
Department of Education of the Kentucky 
Congress of Parents and Teachers earnestly 
hopes that every unit of the organization 
and every member will direct attention to 
these two fundamental problems, and pool 
their efforts in the work to secure better 
support, administration, and organization 
of the public schools to the end that no 
child be denied his rightful heritage of an 
adequate educational opportunity. 


A colored minister, in speaking at a 
meeting of his parishioners, said, “‘Bredden, 
we is got to do something to remedy our 
status quo.” One parishioner inquired, 
“What am dat?’ The minister answered, 
“Dat, bredden, am de Latin for de mess 
we is in.” 


Our greatest problem is to have a busy, 
money-making world realize its obligations 
to its future citizens. We owe it to the 
children of Kentucky to increase our mem- 
bership so that we can protect their educa- 
tional and social need. We have not 
reached quite one per cent of our entire 
population. Certainly there are vast possi- 
bilities to increase the membership and not 
press unduly those who are unable to join. 


Our by-laws require sending on full dues 
to our State and national organizations. 
Several of our units have complained that 
principals of schools are unaware of the 
local parent-teacher association’s responsi- 
bility to the State and national organiza- 
tions, and have urged retention of all 
money. This is undoubtedly due to a lack 
of knowledge. 


If the report of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission is to be enacted into 
law, it will require the united effort of all 
parents and teachers in Kentucky. 

The more children need us, the larger our 
membership should be. This is the time 
for an increase. 
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UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LEXINGTON 


Vv 


To the Teachers, Principals and 
Superintendents of Schools in Kentucky: 


Members of the faculty engaged in conducting the work 
of the summer session at the University of Kentucky extend to 
you greetings upon the opening of the present school year, with a 
wish that each of you finds your new work most enjoyable. 


Naturally, we feel a special interest in all of you who 
have done summer school work at the University for we feel that 
the success of your work will, to a large extent, be a measure of 
our efficiency. We hope the experiences and associations which 
you have had at the University of Kentucky have greatly enhanced 
your efficiency, both in your school and your community, and that 
the children in Kentucky schools will be better served because of 
your having been here. 


During the year you will probably face many difficult 
problems. If, in their solution, we can aid you in any way, feel 
free to call upon us. 


Very cordially yours, 
FRANK L. McVEY, 
President of the Unwersity 
JESSE E. ADAMS, 


Director of the Summer Session 
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Should Debating Be Condemned? 


By RutH HUBBARD 


It has been hinted in many quarters that 
debating has had its day, and is now due 
for a deserved decline. Some even go so 
far as to suggest that debating is already 
dead as a doornail. I will agree that in 
many schools throughout our land debating 
is dead; however, it did not die a natural 
death. Wherever it has declined, it has been 
helped toward its untimely death by some 
one or more varying factors. Perhaps the 
guilty will fall into three groups: First, the 
high school principal; second, the coach 
of debating; and third, the faculty. 


The average high school principal is 
usually the one to decide whether debating 
shall be permitted in the extra-curricular 
activities of the school. He has it in his 
power through a thousand petty ways to 
boost the subject or drive it to its death. 
He may crimp the debate program by 
failing to boost it in the assembly period or 
see that it is properly financed. His atti- 
tude toward the subject is usually a factor 
of its success. 


The faculty adviser or debate coach may 
or may not have the ability or desire to 
further debating. Oftentimes he is such a 
stickler for the perfect that the natural 
inclination of the pupil is lost. There is 
again the example of the debate coach who 
robs debating of its most interesting factor 
by bringing it down to a classroom level 
and who takes away that desire to win. 


The remaining members of the faculty 
often take the wrong attitude toward 
debating. Each has his own axe to grind, 
but it is very often done at the expense of 
debating. Recognition is given the foot- 
ball team, the glee club, and other popular 
extra-curricular activities, but if debating 
gets any recognition it must establish the 
existence of the crime and lay blame where 
it belongs, not upon debating, but upon 
certain types of educators who are contrib- 
uting to its downfall. 


There are other factors which tend to 
disintegrate debating. The charge has 
been brought against debating that con- 
testants resort to some form of dishonesty, 


such as distorting figures, in order to win. 
Personally, I have heard of such practices, 
but in my experience with debaters as a 
coach I have never heard such a thing even 
suggested nor have I had reason to suspect 
an opposing team. A debator, distorting 
figures, would be doing so upon the sup- 
position that his opponents know less of 
the case than he. This is a dangerous 
supposition for there is no easier way for a 
team to lose a debate than to be caught 
distorting evidence. Such dishonest prac- 
tices, I believe, can be prevented by the 
coach of debating, for his very attitude 
invites or repels the suggestion of such 
practices. 


Other objections, in my estimation, are 
easily surmountable. The picking of unin- 
teresting topics and topics which students 
are unable to comprehend fully is easy to 
remedy. Having been a debate coach for 
two years, and having shed perspiration 
over the seeming indifference of the 
student body, I conclude that debating is 
not intensely interesting. It has been de- 
fined as a scholarly inquiry carried on 
in a public way, and as such it must appeal 
to scholarly minds only. Much of the 
interest in debating is often taken away by 
those who advocate no-decision debates. 
If the student body as a whole is to be 
interested the old rivalry must be revived 
or something else equally stimulating put 
in its place. 


Debating is accused of taking too much 
of a teacher’s time when there are so many 
weak students in the school who need his 
attention. Debating trains too few people. 
We are told that it is more the work of 
coach than student. The high school 
debating coach spends no more time in his 
special field than does the athletic coach. 
Those who applaud the latter for leaving 
his regular class work at two-thirty or 
three-thirty in the afternoon to work until 
six with his team can hardly condemn the 
debating coach for doing the same. To 
argue that time saved from debating 
would be spent on weak students would 
be absurd. None of the teachers who do 
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not coach debating spend every afternoon 
and evening working with the less capable. 
For those who argue that debating trains 
too few people we find that this number 
compares more than favorably with the 
number participating in dramatics, foot- 
ball, or the school paper. No activity 
affords opportunity for all. Debating 
does its share. It is on a rare occasion 
that a debate is more the work of the coach 
than of the student. One of the ear-marks 
is perfectly prepared rebuttal. In one of 
the debates we held last winter the opposing 
first rebuttal speaker talked most fluently 
for several minutes without the use of 
notes on what his opponents had never 
said. Either the coach did the work or 
had the student do it—either of which is 
bad strategy. 

I attach the greatest importance to 
debating as a high-school activity. It is 
invaluable to the students who participate 
in the exercise. It stimulates the thinking 
processes, sharpens wit, develops attention 
and alertness, brings out personality, and 
results in the recognition of manly leader- 
ship. It has in actual cases converted a 
boy or girl who lacked confidence in him- 
self into an outstanding leader in the 
school. Debating is one of the few 
opportunities offered for that much-needed 
creative thinking and for that reason it 
attracts to its ranks students of the highest 
mental caliber. It exists as a _ sport, 
recreation, and training, as well as an 
advertisement for the school. 

The value of debating as training for 
citizenship cannot be overlooked. As long 
as we remain a nation of speech-makers 


| we will demand of our public citizens that 


they be effective speakers. 


I make these comments because I wish 
to encourage debating, which I feel is 
losing ground, and to get it on a higher 
plane where it can deserve the highest 
respect. 





THE PRAYER OF ANXIOUS PARENTS 


Lord, give us tall and stately learned men 

To be the leaders of our tender youth; 

Men who have brains and souls and gentleness, 

Who hold the world of knowledge in their hand, 

Who boast not of their titles and degrees 

But meekly walk and seek to serve mankind; 

Who know what youth deserves and how it yearns 

— teach the things the youthful mind should 
now. 


O send us men who strike the chords sublime, 
Lifting the soul from out the commonplace 

To send it voyaging among the spheres, 

Who trifle not with trinkets and with toys, 

Who scorn to use the tomtom and the drum 

But speak in overtures and symphonies 

That waken echoes in life’s deepest thoughts 
And bring new light to youthful hearts and minds. 


Great Leader of the Just, O hear our plea! 
Our sons and daughters have a life to live, 

A character to build, a crown to win, 

And if blind leaders foul them in the race 
Some precious life will falter on the way 

And fail to reach the goal to claim the crown. 


Joun F. Smitu, 
July 25, 1933. 





BULLETINS ISSUED BY K. E. A. 
INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


Literature containing suggestions for 
effecting organization and carrying on the 
Interpretation program: 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION—An outline of the plan 
adopted by the Interpretation Committee, with 
suggestions as to the personnel and activities of the 
various committees. For use by members of 
District Committees and chairmen of county 
committees. 

Wuat County CommitTEEs Can Do—Contains 
detailed suggestions as to the Interpretation 
program in the county. A copy has been sent to 
all members of distri.t committees and to every 
school executive. Members of county committees 
should have this handbook available for use at 
all times. 

WHat Kentucky TeacHers Can Do—Offers 
suggestions as to how teachers can help in connection 
with the program, together with a check-list of 
activities. Every teacher should have a copy. 

Wuat CoLisGe CommitrEEs Can Do—A list of 
activities for the committees which have been set 
up in colleges throughout the State. 

Copies of these and other bulletins may be ob- 
tained by writing to the K. E. A. Interpretation 
Committee, 1317 Heyburn Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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The Need of Training in the Art of 
Applying for a Position 


By Maurice F. Skeay, 
Dean Union College 


Competition for positions in all profes- 
sions has increased considerably during 
the past few years. An applicant now 
cannot hope to secure a position where 
merit is the sole consideration unless a well- 
prepared application is presented. This 
situation suggests that training in the art 
of applying for a position should be a part 
of each student’s general education. The 
writer has no extensive amount of data 
which indicate that this training is or is 
not usually given. However, if the appli- 
cations received during the Spring of 1932 
for positions at Union College are typical, 
there must be considerable neglect of this 
very important matter. Several placement 
bureaus and teacher agencies were notified 
that three vacancies existed and that 
applicants must hold either the PH.D. 
degree or its equivalent. An examination 
of the applications received revealed that 
many of them contained abuses of accepted 
practices. 


In an attempt to show the need and 
importance of training of this type, quota- 
tions are given from some of the applica- 
tions. It should be borne in mind as these 
illustrations are considered that the appli- 
cations were written by persons who had 
three years of graduate training in recog- 
nized universities. 


Reactions to applications, of course, vary 
with individuals. However, statements 
that indicate egotism or a _ superiority 
complex are not often advantageous to the 
app icant. This is a common fault of a 
large percentage of the applications re- 
ceived. A man who holds a doctor’s 
degree states: 


I am well qualified to act in this capacity by 
experience and education. If elected, my degrees 
including a Doctor’s should bring some prestige to 
the position and to your institution. 


Another applicant who received training 
in one of the outstanding universities of 
the South writes: 


My work has been efficient and satisfactory in 
every respect; I can say in all confidence and 
sincerity that I am a competent and successful 
teacher. 


A more effective and reasonable pro- 
cedure than this self-appraisal is to give 
a clear statement of experience and training 
and then allow the employer to decide 
whether the applicant is ‘well-qualified” 
or “‘competent.’’ Of course confidence is 
a desirable characteristic but such state- 
ments as the above suggest egotism to an 
undesirable degree. Two other quotations 
are interesting. A man trained in a 
recognized western university states after 
listing his four fields of concentration: 


I am also quite strong in Sociology, Zoology, and 
Comparative Anatomy. ‘In addition to this, I am 
capable of coaching a football team of no mean 
merits .... 


An applicant who received the PH.D. 
degree from one of the leading universities 
of the North and who until recently was 
head of the Department of Biology in one 
of the famous colleges of Pennsylvania 
declares: 


I am writing to make inquiry if you can use a 
first class biologist in your coming Summer School. 
I am available now for either a temporary or a per- 
manent job. I wish to say that I am a man of 
a very broad training and wide experience as a 
college professor. I was trained under the most 
noted BIOLOGISTS in this country .... But 


few men have had the opportunities I have had in | 


my specialty. 

I am sending you one of my folders which will 
give you some conception of my superior quali- 
fications. 


In some of the applications received 
there were statements and other evidences 
of pathetic situations due to the financial 
depression. Although too frequently these 
men are faced with the tragic situation 
of unemployment, of debt, and of unpaid 
salaries, the appeals made through attempts 
to arouse sympathy are not likely to be 
effective. One applicant filed what he 
termed a ‘‘Depression application” which 
consisted of a postal card written in red ink. 
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Several other applications written upon 
postal cards were received. The following 
quotation from a letter is typical of a 
large number: 


I desire to leave this Position, however, for one 
reason—the institution is in such financial straits 
as to be on the verge of a collapse. 
of the faculty are not being paid. In my case, I 
have received, since my tenure began, less than 
one-third of what is due me to date. 


The worry that is now experienced by 
many well trained men is briefly expressed 
in the statement which follows: 


I hope I am among those whom you are consider- 
ing for professor of Natural Sciences. 

I have been unable to inquire before due to worry 
of getting some income to live from. 


An applicant with splendid training 
writes: 


To have a place next year would be a tremendous 
relief to me because my going to college and the 
university has been brought about by washing 
dishes, currying horses, doing janitor work, tuning 
pianos, and borrowing money on my policy. It is 
not altogether encouraging to a fellow to have such 
an experience and then find himself idle. 1 sincerely 
hope that you may feel kindly disposed in finding 
something in your college or even in some other 
school for me to do. It is very expedient that I 
have a place soon. 


Some of the applicants submitted so 
much detailed information that a normal 
re-action to any one of them is that the 
individual is either so superior that the 
vacancy would not appeal to him or else 
he is extremely eccentric. Printed book- 
lets of ‘“‘Biographical Data’”’ were received 
from a large number. One of these book- 
lets contained sixteen pages. 


A surprisingly large number of applicants 
made statements that indicated inconsis- 
tent and contradictory ideas concerning 
their own religious beliefs. The following 
quotation is typical for this group: 


I regret that I must answer you that I do not 
consider myself a church member, but I believe 
that, in the full sense of the word, I can say that I 
have always regulated my life by Christian prin- 
ciples. As a child I joined the Presbyterian 
Church . . I ceased to be a communicant 
several years ago; but for about two years, believing 
the church to be an indispensable institution in our 
civilization, and believing it the duty of every 
intelligent, right-thinking individual to ally himself 
with it and with the principles for which it stands 
so far as he honestly can, I have been attending the 
Protestant Episcopal Church as regularly as possible. 


I would certainly like to be able to call myself a 
Christian; to affirm that I believe wholly in the 


The salaries - 


creed of the Christian Church, but I fear I am 
unable to honestly say so. I regret that my mind 
seems to be so constructed that I must say that I 
cannot believe anything that I cannot know by 
evidence presented to my reason or senses. 


This statement and others that are 
similar cause the reader to wonder if the 
persons who wrote them know just what 
their attitude is toward religion. 


Some of the statements made in these 
applications were ridiculous. It may be 
that they represent attempts to be hu- 
morous. However, a letter of application 
is no place for an exhibition of humor. A 
graduate of one of the famous universities 
of the East wrote this startling final 
sentence to an application that otherwise 
would have merited consideration: 


Enclosed is a photograph from which you may 
judge that I am a male, white, aged 25, and in 
religion, Congregationalist. 


A man who holds a PH.D. degree from a 
western university states: 


Being a man of thirty-seven years, I enjoy good 
health. 


Another applicant concludes his letter 
with this paragraph: 


As for references and recommendations I shall be 
happy to give them to you from Georgia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, and other states. 
I shall send you a handful if you wish. 


There is more amusement in the state- 
ment that follows: 


The following information wil, I trust, allow you 
to approximate my qualifications: Your applicant 
(if I may employ the third person), is twenty-nine 
years old; is married, but has no children thus far; 
is a native of South Carolina, and is a member of 
the Methodist Church, South; is a graduate of 
College (A.B., 1924), and a graduate of 
University (m.A., 1928), and has done a limited 
amount of studying i in the English Department of the 
University of For two years I (if I 
may, for variety’s sake, revert to the first person) 
was principal of a small school in — Public 
School System (1924-25; 1926-27). 














A postscript of one letter reads: 


As you have many applicants for the above 
mentioned position, I hope you will be able to read 
my letter through and thus do me a big favor. 


The following statements were made 
by an applicant for a position in the 
Department of English: 
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I hear you want some one with a PH.D. degree 
for your department of English next year. I 
write to apply for the position. 
My pup. I got at the University of —————. _In 
High School I was head of the huge 
department of two, of whom I was one. 


One other quotation is given as illustra- 
tive of a type of appeal that ‘s inexcusable. 
The writer of this received a PH.D. degree 
from another of the leading universities 
of the North. He states: 


I have been informed that you are looking around 
for a teacher in your college. Would you please 
send me your catalog and tell me something about 
the position? I may want to apply forit..... 
Inclosed you will find a brief statement of my past 
work. I can, of course, furnish the best of references 
if you are interested in me as a possible teacher. I 
have this week been offered \the presidency of 
—_ College, Illinois, but hestitate to consider 
it. Today I have been approached by the president 
of the board of trustees of ————— Seminary, 
Brooklyn, to become president of that school, and I 
will have a month to consider that. 


Many other statements could be included 
which would also suggest the inadequacy 
of the training frequently given in the 
technique of writing letters of application. 
Misspelled words, incomplete sentences, 
notes written in the margins, etc., are 
frequently found in the applications. The 
writer also has evidence that many college 
seniors are also seriously deficient in this 
respect. Students frequently request 
advice concerning this matter. In May of 
1932 the writer made as an assignment in 
an advanced course in education the writing 
of an application. More than half of the 
class of forty were required to rewrite 
these letters. Curriculum makers are 
busy in attempts to revitalize the offerings 
of our educational institutions. It is to be 
hoped that training in the art of applying 
for a position is being given consideration. 





MEETINGS OF DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT SECRETARY PLACE DATE 

First District Education 

Aseociation............ Woodfin Hutson.. M. O. Wrather. Murray........... Dec. 1-2 
Second District Education 

Association............ Wayne Foust.... N. O. Kimbler.. Madisonviile....... Nov. 3 
Third District Education 

Association............ Jas. F. Tanner... W. M. Willey... Bowling Green..... Oct. 20-21 
Fourth Congressional District _ 

Association............ Lindsey E. Allen. Ella L. Cofer.. Elizabethtown..... Oct. 20-21 
Fifth District Education ; 

Association............ eS cl, W. B. Jones. ... Louisville.......... Nov. 3-4 
Upper Cumberiand sence p 

tion Association........ N.M. Hill....... Guy G. Nichols. Barbourville....... Oct. 12-13 
Northern Kentucky Education 

Association...........- A. D. Owens..... J. A. Caywood.. Covington......... Nov. 9-10 
Eastern Kentucky Education 

Association............ RG. Hoey....<. H.R. Brown.... Ashland........... Nov. 9-10-11 
Upper Kentucky River Edu- 

cation Association...... J. P. Strother.... M.C. Napier... Hazard............ Oct. 12-13 
Middle Cumberland “ne 

tion Association........ J. M. Holt....... P. H. Hopkins. . Somerset.......... Oct. 5-6 
Central Kentucky Education ; 

Association............ E. F. Birckhead.. R. E. Jaggers... Richmond......... Oct. 6-7 





EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Department of Superintend- 


ence. A. D. Owen...... 


Educational Conference, University of Kentucky...... 


Meeting of Southern Association of Colleges 
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P. H. Hopkins.. Frankfort.......... Oct. 26-27 
seh aaeeee Lexington.........Oct. 27-28 
oaewuecees Nashville.......... Dec. 5-8 
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New Books 


HALLOWE’EN, by Robert Haven Schauffler. 
Published by Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York, 1933; 391 pages. Price $2.00. 


This book is a welcome addition to 
libraries and schoolrooms all over the 
country. It will also be welcomed by 
many parents and recreational leaders who 
give special attention to Hallowe’en. It 
is a generous grab-bag of Hallowe’en sug- 
gestions in which the teacher or parent will 
find a wealth of program material and many 
delightful ideas. Stories to be read aloud, 
plays to be acted by children of all ages, 
poems to be read or recited, and games of 
all sorts are to be found in this volume. 
This volume will do much to make Hal- 
lowe’en a more delightful occasion to 
children of all ages. 


STUDYING THE Major SvuBjects, by 
Claude C. Crawford. Published by C. C. 
Crawford, Los Angeles, 1930; 384 pages. 
Price $2.00. 


This book has been written to serve ‘‘as 
a text for definite courses in how tostudy, 
for students in senior high schools and in 
the freshman year of college.’’ It contains 
chapters on literature, composition, foreign 
languages, mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry, biology, history, other social studies, 
the practical arts, physical education and 
health, and the fine arts. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE, Book ONE, RE- 
VISED EDITION, by Edwin Greenlaw, William 
H, Elson, Christine M. Keck, and Dudley 


Miles. Published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1933. 640 pages. 
Price, $1.80. 


This is the first year book of the LiTERA- 
TURE AND LIFE series, appearing in an 
attractive new form, with some refinement 
and simplification of its content, but with 
the same basic point of view—that litera- 
ture study should be an introduction to the 
spiritual heritage which is stored up in 
books. This volume is divided into the 
following sections: The World of Ad- 
venture; Legend and History; Man and 
His Fellows; and The World in Which We 
Live. These parts are sub-divided into 


units, centering around central themes of 


_interest to the pupil, and at the same time 


provide an opportunity for him to become 
acquainted with the various types of 
literature such as the short story, the epic, 
and the lyric. Attractive illustrations by 
Milo Winter add to the interest of this 
volume. 


CoacuinG Hicu Scnuoot ATHLETICS, by 
William G. Campbell and Ralph King Reed. 
Published by C. C. Crawford, Los Angeles, 
1932; 207 pages. Price $2.00. 


- ‘This is more than a book on coaching. 
It contains chapters on such subjects as 
the place and value of athletics, arousing 
and maintaining interest in athletics, how 
to develop good sportsmanship, how to 
give the school a good name in athletics, 
and other kindred topics. It contains 
material that will be helpful to the coach, 
the teacher, and the school administrator. 


DIRECTED History Stupy—AMERICAN, 
by Charles C. Scheck and M., Althea Orton. 
Published by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York, 1933. 
168 pages. 


This is a new addition to the Scheck- 
Orton Directed History Study series. It is 
an alternative to Books Two and Three of 
the series and covers in a single book the 
complete history of America from discovery 
to the present time. The course here pre- 
sented has been so organized that it is 
adaptable for use in various ways: for 
directed and controlled classroom activity 
or supervised study; for directed study at 
home or at school, the activity not being 
guided by the teacher; with the Dalton 
plan or with any comparable laboratory 
method for individual instruction. The 
method is flexible and can be varied upon 
the initiative of the teacher. Word-study 
lists to increase the student’s vocabulary 
are given with nearly every problem. 
The textbook references and numerous 
suggestions furnish material for enriching 
the prescribed course of study and for extra 
assignments. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION’S SUPPORT 
OF EDUCATi0ON IN KENTUCKY 


An address delivered by Harvey J. 
Alexander, Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages, Centre College, through the 
facilities of the University of Kentucky 
Studios of WHAS, August, 1933. 


We men and women of the Legion are 
fathers and mothers and taxpayers and 
representatives of every walk of life, like 
you who hear my voice. We are particu- 
larly interested in our country because we 
have contributed two years of war-time 
service and fifteen years of peace-time ser- 
vice toward assuring the future of this 
nation. We do not want ‘to see that in- 
vestment wiped out by hasty or ill-con- 
sidered action. The problem that stirs us 
is the fate of education in this State. 


The American Legion believes that this 
year, of all years, it is necessary for those 
who are interested in the welfare of the 
children to stand together in order to safe- 
guard their interests. Few people realize 
the seriousness of the situation that con- 
fronts our schools during the coming year, 
nor do they stop to consider what a wide- 
spread breakdown of the educational 
system may mean to Kentucky in future 
years. 


It has often been said that ‘‘tax relief 
makes strange bedfellows.’’ Unfortunate- 
ly, education of the children costs money, 
and that money must be contributed by 
those who pay taxes, both directly and in- 
directly. But, men and women of Ken- 
tucky, can you afford to practice bogus 
economy by reducing that already too 
small part of the tax money which goes 
toward the education of your children? If 
you do this, if you try to dodge this issue, 
you will some day wake up to a realization 
that you have sold your children’s birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, and that selfish 
interests have secured the larger part of the 
benefit, and you are left with only the 
memory that you economized—On Your 
Own Children. 


Twenty years ago, Kentucky stood 
fortieth among the states in educational 
ranking. Today she is still fortieth, with 
prospects of an even lower ranking. It is 
true that great progress has been made in 
public education in Kentucky, but it has 


been no greater than that made through 
out the nation. In other words, we have 
simply “held our own.’’ Today our edu- 
cational system faces a crisis. We must 
choose whether it is to make progress or 
drop still lower in the scale. If this 
problem in Kentucky is ever to be solved, 
we must have better knowledge, better 
applied. 

The world moves forward on the feet of 
the children. We live again through them. 
They are our second chance. The evils of 
the present can only be mastered by train- 
ing each succeeding generation to become 
more able, more honest, more unselfish than 
the preceding one. This training must, of 
necessity, come through our schools. In 
our brief span of life, we cannot hope to 
realize all the ambitious objectives toward 
which we work, but through our children 
we can realize our fondest destiny, the 
dream of every true American. 


Though the miseries of the moment urge 
the pressing need of more education, our 
schools are deeply and adversely affected by 
the disorganization of finance and industry. 
There is pressure to reduce the school 
budget. Schools are subjected to destruc- 
tive criticism. Classes are increased in 
size beyond the point of effective service. 
Courses are cut down. Vocational train- 
ing is reduced or abandoned. Health ser- 
vices are pruned in the face of under- 
nourishment and increased needs. Teach- 
ing staffs are being trimmed at the very 
time the government is seeking to increase 
employment throughout the nation. This 
penny-wise and pound-foolish policy, if 
persisted in, will leave an ugly scar across 
the lives of tomorrow. 


Certainly every thoughtful citizen must 
realize that the future of the State, eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically, if you 
please, depends upon the spread of in- 
telligence and of knowledge so that both 
the natural and the human resources of 
Kentucky may be fully realized to the best 
advantage of all the people, and not merely 
exploited by the few for their own selfish 
profit. 


Education alone can free the great forces 
which have been lying dormant, can make 
it possible to bring to the surface the hidden 
wealth which belongs to the people, and 
can fit men and women for the enjoyment 
of life’s opportunities and the fulfillment of 
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life’s obligations. In every community, 
education is the one tool with which men 
and women can lift their lives to higher 
levels and bring happiness and contentment 
to themselves and their children. 


The Educational Commission, created 
by the 1932 General Assembly, has made a 
thorough study of the condition of our 
schools, and it is in response to this call, 
and in the defense of the 720,000 school 
children in the State that the Legion and 
Auxiliary at the annual convention in 
Owensboro, August 16, 1933, passed the 
following resolution: 


RESOLUTION 


WuErEas, The National Americanism Committee 
of the American Legion, in order to establish the 
basic principle of the Legion, which is ‘‘to foster and 
perpetuate a 100 per cent Americanism,’’ has out- 
lined for the Legion a national program divided into 
three major objectives as follows: (1) education, 
(2) youth activities, (3) community service; 

WHEREAS, It is revealed through analysis that 
the success of this program depends upon education 
of the youth of America, which is the cornerstone of 
our national defense and upon which the future 
nation is built; and 

WHEREAS, The serious economic depression to 
which this country has been subjected has resulted 
in an alarming decrease in the public funds devoted 
to the schools in our State, and this fact constitutes 
a problem which should engage the attention of 
every Legion Post, 

BE IT RESOLVED, THEREFORE, That the Depart- 
ment of Kentucky shall emphasize the feature of our 
national program by sponsoring American Educa- 
tion Week and by offering our services to the 
Educational Commission in disseminating its find- 
ings to the public; 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Department 
of Kentucky shall place before every Post in Ken- 
tucky a program designed to interest the member- 
ship of the Post in the schools and in the medals and 
certificates promoted by the National American 
Legion School Award, known as the Ralph T. 
O'Neil Trophy Plaque; and 


BE It FuRTHER RESOLVED, That every Post in the 
Department of Kentucky shall foster a properly 
directed program in the interest of the school 
children to the end that education and the public 
schools of the State may not deteriorate, but that 
they, on the contrary, may be built up to glorify a 
greater Kentucky. 


I might remind my radio listeners that 
there are innumerable activities sponsored 
by the American Legion, though in the 
short space of time allotted me I can only 
mention a few in a passive way, namely, 
American Education Week, Citizenship 
Schools for Foreign Born, Constitution 
Week, Flag Education, Keeping Boys in 


School, School Award, Boy Scouts, C. M. 
T. C., R. O. T. C., Junior Baseball, Junior 
Rifle Clubs, National Boys’ Week, 4-H 
Clubs, Community Betterment, Hospital 
Activities, and many others. 


.Since the American Legion realizes that 
education is the most important of the 
three major objectives of the Legion’s pro- 
gram of Americanism, I, as vice-commander 
of the American Legion, Department of 
Kentucky, will emphasize that objective— 
EDUCATION. 


Its purpose can be explained in a few 
words. It is the American’s Creed, which 
should be inculcated into the hearts and 
minds of all children. It reads as follows: 


“T believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

“T believe, therefore, it is my duty to my country 
to love it, to support its Constitution, to obey its 
laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it against all 
enemies.” 


During the past years, American Legion 
Posts have co-operated splendidly in the 
promotion of education. Post officers have 
gone into schools and offered their co- 
operation as an organization and as in- 
dividual parents and citizens toward the 
stimulation of greater educational efforts. 
It has been found that where there are good 
schools there are likewise good citizens, be- 
cause education is the first requisite of good 
citizenship. 


This year in particular all Posts are asked 
to co-ordinate their efforts with those of 
local school superintendents and principals 
in observing Constitution Week, because 
it is important that every boy and girl in 
America should have some knowledge of the 
Constitution under which this nation has 
grown to be the greatest in the world; 
second, in observing American Education 
Week, because we believe every boy and 
girl should know the importance of educa- 
tion and, too, since the American Legion 
was the originator of Education Week and 
since, together with the National Edu- 
cation Association, sponsor National Edu- 
cation Week, I want to urge that every 
Post and Auxiliary Unit in this State unite 
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with the school leaders in your community 
in making National Education Week the 
most effective since its organization in 
1921; third, presenting the American Legion 
School Award Medal, which impresses upon 
every boy and girl the sterling qualities of 
character which go to make up patriotic 
citizenship, namely, honor, courage, schol- 
arship, leadership, and service; fourth, in 
observing Flag Education and if possible, 
organizing for a period of eighteen weeks a 
course of study on flag history and flag 
etiquette. 


The following is a program of suggested 
topics for Education Week, November 
6-12, inclusive: 

Monday, November 6—The Increased Respon- 
sibilities of the Schools. 

Tuesday, November 7—Financial Support of the 
Schools. 

Wednesday, November 8—What Citizens May 
Do to Protect the Schools. 

Thursday, November 9—Home and School Co- 
operation. 

Friday, November 10—The Schools and Recon- 
struction. 

Saturday, November 11—The Schools and 
Loyalty to the Nation. 


Sunday, November 12—Safeguarding Character 
Essentials. 


Our beloved National Commander, Louis 
Johnson, sends out an appeal to all Post 
officers of the American Legion to go im- 
mediately to the local school authorities 
and to explain to them the American 
Legion’s interest in education, to offer to 
these supervisors of our educational in- 
stitutions the whole-hearted, one-hundred- 
per-cent support of the Post. Commander 
Johnson urges the Posts to make it their 
job to see that the schools of America, may 
I say, of Kentucky, are American. 


Therefore, we see that the Legion is dedi- 
cated to the cause of education, ard this 
State is able to support the thirgs that it 
should have, ard, in the words of Robert 
C. Breckenridge when he was State Super- 
interdent of Public Instruction in 1850. 
“It is not a question as to whether Ken- 
tucky can afford to support an adequate 
public school system but that she cannot 
afford to neglect her most important 
function.” 


The defects of Kentucky’s educational 
system have long been the concern of 
educational leaders and_public-spirited 


citizens. The public has become aware of 
these defects and is asking that they be 
corrected. 

Our schools are having an ever-increas- 
ing burden cast upon them. They must 
educate our children, not for the condition 
we live under but for the future.. In the 
words of Angelo Patri, in his radio broad- 
cast of April 24, 1933: “Instead of looking 
at the bulky school budget in terms of 
millions going out, consider it in the 
millions that are tocome back. These chil- 
dren are to be the taxpayers, the office- 
holders, the men and women of industry, 
the nation of tomorrow. Starve them in 
their growth, and you will reap the whirl- 
wind of poverty of spirit, poverty of 
character, poverty of vision—FAILURE.” 

And now, as I must end, I want to give 
you a picture as I see it painted. I see an 
army of 720,000 Kentucky boys and girls 
in the schools of this Commonwealth, 
marching up to fill the ranks as we of the 
American Legion and the generations to 
which we belong gradually pass out of 
time. That vast army of children in grade 
and high schools will come forward year by 
year replacing us. I thrill as I think I see 
them today, getting ready for their heri- 
tage—in classrooms, on playgrounds— 
bright-faced, untouched for the most part 
by the troubles which come with age, 
happy, confident, eager to reach the 
promised land of maturity. Oh, that land 
is not as they picture it, but who would 
shatter their illusions. We hail them 
today, citizens of tomorrow, and invoke 
blessings for them as they come closer 
to their destiny. 

Education has paid incalculable divi- 
dends in human happiness; let us not 
lessen our investment in a good security at 
a time when so many others have proven 
bad. There has never been a time when 
the strong arm of the American Legion 
could be raised in defense of so noble and 
unselfish a cause. Let us not turn a deaf 
ear to the call of the 720,000 boys and 
girls of this State, for in the walls of our 
schools are housed the jewels of this great 
Commonwealth—let us defend them. We 
of the American Legion of this State enlist 
for the duration of life’s struggle with the 
forces of education and urge our fellow 
Kentuckians to rally to the defense of the 
great stronghold of democracy—the Public 
Schools. 
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TYPES OF ACTIVITIES WHICH A 
PRINCIPAL OF A SMALL OR A 
MEDIUM-SIZED HIGH SCHOOL 

MAY SAFELY DELEGATE 


By Otis C. Amis, 
Mt. Vernon, Kentucky 


Usually the principal of the small high 
school is the most burdened of all school 
executives. There are several reasons for 
this. He, in most instances, is a part- or 
full-time teacher as well as a principal. As 
compared with principals of larger schools, 
he is poorly trained and is inexperienced. 
He is not so well acquainted with the 
duties of his office as principals in larger 
systems are. Many of the small high 
schools are not supervised by resident 
superintendents, as is the case of county 
high schools. In independent graded 
schools the principal supervises both 
elementary and high schools and performs 
the duties of a superintendent in so far as 
such duties are performed. 


Many of the medium-sized schools in 
Kentucky fall in the two groups, the 
county high school and the independent 
graded school. Principals in these two 
groups of schools are not usually provided 
with a specialized staff to man the office 
so as not to be burdened with all the 
details of routine, organization, and admin- 
istration. This multiplicity of duties must 
be performed in the small and medium- 
sized school as well as in the larger systems 
and instead of their being handled by a 
large paid staff of clerks and experts they 
must all be done by the principal or some 
one delegated by him from his teaching force, 
his student body, or perhaps in some cases 
by the one clerk he may have in his office. 


The principal who does the greatest 
amount of work himself may not be the 
most efficient school man. In fact, if his 
attention is given too much to the perform- 
ance of minor matters of routine, it must 
necessarily impair his efficiency. There- 
fore, it would seem that the object of the 
principal would be to see how much he can 
get done by others with the greatest 
efficiency and with a saving of time to him- 
self. Many duties of the principal can be 
performed by teachers, clerks, and pupils 
with a little training and with a great 
saving of time to the principal. For the 


busy principal the following things may 
be done safely by teachers, clerks, or pupils. 


By teachers: 


1. Check class attendance or attendance 
by groups and make out attendance 
reports for the month. 


2. Sponsor class and club activities. 


3. Keep study halls and study hall 
records. 

4. Check on needs for equipment in 
their respective departments and report 
to department heads or principal. 

5. Conduct faculty meetings 
occasion demands. 

6. Record permanent grades in the 
office where there is no clerical help. 

7. Tabulate data in connection with 
their own work and file materials in the 
office in connection with their own work. 

8. Feel responsible for proper conduct 
in student body and assist principal in 
school discipline as well as in discipline of 
their particular group. 

By clerks: 

1. Check on tardiness and check and 
sign excuses for tardiness and absence 
under supervision of principal. 

2. Tabulate data turned 
principal’s office. 

3. Check teachers’ reports and compile 
summary reports. 

4. Record and file all 
records. 

5. Take care of correspondence as 
directed by principal. 

6. Make appointments for principals 
and take care of posting materials on 
bulletin boards. 

7. Be made responsible for announce- 
ments and errands within the building. 

8. Keep note of items to be called to 
the attention of the principal at some 
later appropriate time. 

9. Seeing to the mimeographing of 
forms, tests, etc. 

10. Caring for office and equipment. 

11. Making out requisition for needed 
equipment. 

12. Keep financial records and care for 
internal accounts of the school. 

13. Care for the sale of tickets to school 
activities. 


when 


into the 


permanent 
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14. Keep check on calendar of school 
activities. 


15. Perform many other duties in 
connection with office routine. 


By pupils: 

1. In the absence of clerical force 
many of the things which might be dele- 
gated to clerks may be delegated to pupils 
if closely supervised by the principal or 
some member of the faculty, but often then 
the time spent in supervision and in 
correcting mistakes does not make student 
help very economical. However, it may 
be argued that the training given the pupil 
is sufficient compensation to make the 
employment of student help advisable. 


2. Under supervision student help may 
be employed in the following capacities: 


a. In charge of study halls. 


b. In supervising corridors and hall- 
ways as to traffic. 


c. In school policing—on streets in 
the morning, at noon, and in the 
afternoon. 


d. In helping to arrange for and take 
care of extra-curricular activities. 


. Inserving as school firemen. 
f. In supervising the ringing of bells, 
especially where the bell system 
is not electric. 


g. In assisting in the library under 
the direction of the librarian. 


h. In performing clerical duties in 
the absence of a clerk. 


The type of teacher, clerk, or pupil avail- 
able to the principal will of course determine 
to a great extent the activities which may 
be delegated to them. The set of prin- 
ciples one would lay down for any particular 
school would not be generally applicable 
in regard to the subject under discussion 
any more than any other set of principles 
would apply to any other phase of admin- 
istration. However, the above-mentioned 
types of activities might be safely delegated 
to teachers, clerks, and pupils in any 
average high school in which the enrollment 
isnot toolarge. It is furthermore probable 
that anything which is applicable and good 
for a school of one size is practical for 
schools of any size if provided for on a 
commensurable scale. 


The wise principal who is able to dele- 
gate a large number of his duties to others | 
in the system and see that those to whom 
the duties are delegated carry them out will 
find an increasing amount of his time avail- 
able for planning, supervision, and other 
duties which naturally demand the atten- 
tion of the principal. He will also find that 
his efficiency is improved and that the 
burdens of office are very considerably 
lightened. 

Any principal who has had experience 
has thought the matter of delegating 
duties out for himself, but the young 


principal of the small high school may be — 


able to profit by the experience of others 
who have gone his way before. 


BOOK WEEK, 1933 


November 12th to 18th are the dates of _ 


“‘Book Week,’’ nationally observed each 


year in schools, parent-teacher associations, — 
libraries, and bookshops. Thespecialtheme ~ 


chosen for the 1933 week is ‘‘Growing Up 


With Books,’’ a theme which suggests a ~ 
wide variety of interesting and stimulating — 


book exhibits and classroom projects. The 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, 


graphic poster. 


habit. 


literally “grow up with books,” taking 7 
them for granted as an indispensable part | 
of life. ‘‘Book Week’”’ offers a new oppor- | 
tunity to stress the invaluable work of the | 
schools in building up the democracy of | 
the future, and to protest against false | 





New York, which — 
annually acts as headquarters for the week, ~ 
has issued a leaflet of suggestions for school ~ 
observances and a striking new photo- © 
To cover shipping and — 
mailing costs, the association asks that ~ 
teachers send twenty cents with their 7 
requests for publicity material for the week. | 

In announcing the theme the ‘Book 7 
Week” committee pointed out that the 7 
children of today are growing up into a ~ 
new world and will probably have more | 
leisure hours than any former generations 7 
of Americans have known, leisure that can | 
be immeasurably enriched by the reading © 
If they have easy access to books | 
at home, in school and classroom libraries | 
and in the public libraries, children will 7 








economy in slashing school library appro- 
priations. Books should be familiar com- | 
rades of the mind and heart of every child. . 
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THE RATING OF TEACHERS 
By BENNETT LEWIs 


The problem of teacher measurement is 
as old as teaching itself. The motive for 
introducing rating schemes has been to 
substitute an objective and accurate 
appraisal of teaching success for the old 
method of ‘‘general impressions.” 


The necessity for evaluation lies in the 
obligation of the administrator to make 
sure that the members of the staff are 
adequately fulfilling their functions, and to 
reward them accordingly. Evaluation 
then serves as the basis for the retention 
and for the promotion of teachers. It 
protects the institution against inefficient 
service; it protects the superintendent 
against the charge and the possibility of 
favoritism; it protects the teacher against 
injustice in matters of tenure and of 
advancement. 


Two circumstances have been in the 
main responsible for the improvement in 
methods of teacher measurement. In the 
first place, teachers have not been willing 
to accept the off-hand estimates of their 
efficiency; they have demanded to know 
upon what grounds the judgment was 
formed. In the second place, the admin- 
istrators have not been content with hit- 
and-miss methods. It is to the interest 
of the school to have teacher efficiency 
accurately measured, for as much harm 
has been done through the election and 
retention of incompetent teachers as 
through the demotion and the dismissal 
of the deserving. 


Many objections to rating have been 
registered but most of them are due to the 
fact that the very newness of the thing has 
not inspired confidence. Some teachers 
have objected to having any one but them- 
selves do the rating. Others have felt 
that they detected a sinister purpose back 
of the attempted evaluation; that their 
competence was being brought into ques- 
tion. However, in the past very little 
seems to have been done with the results of 
rating. In a few cases the data recorded 
have been used to effect the dismissal of a 
teacher, but it is likely that the real 
reason for dismissal did not appear on the 
rating cards. On the whole, recording of 
reasons is the best means of professional 
protection we can get. 


But whether the fears of teachers in 
regard to rating be founded or not, many 
of the arguments for rating are untenable. 
One argument is that any kind of rating 
device is better than none. It is only when 
the value of the device has been safely 
proved that we can claim that it is better 
than none. Again, the idea that just 
because a person high in authority has 
made the scale it is without faults, is likely 
to lead one to be blind to its limitations. 


The schemes which have been devised 
are rather general in their application, the 
authors not having a single purpose in 
mind, and as a result they have lost much 
of their value. Among the many functions 
aimed at by measurement, the following 
are important: (1) To select candidates 
for training; (2) to select applicants for 
teaching positions; (3) to aid in the im- 
provement of teachers; (4) to serve as an 
index to the right of promotion; and (5) 
to serve as a basis for dismissal. 


In carrying out these purposes a number 
of devices have been employed. Some of 
the most common and important types 
will be discussed here. 


THE ScorE Carp. The score card 
consists of a list of terms which are supposed 


to stand for teaching qualities, such as: 
1. Ability to teach. 7. Adaptability. 

2. Skill in discipline. 8. Progressiveness. 
3. Willingness to co-operate. 9. Daily preparation. 
4, Personality. 10. Reliability. 

5. Moral character. 11. Enthusiasm. 

6. Professional spirit. 12. Initiative. 


In the strictly score-card type of rating 
the same value is assigned to each item 
when, obviously, some qualities are of 
more importance than others. Moreover, 
some of the qualities probably mean the 
same thing, or at least overlap in meaning. 

In using this method of rating the chances 
are that the person doing the scoring will 
let his general estimate of the teacher 
influence bis judgment upon every item. 
The final score is then not the result 
of independent judgments upon separate 
items, but a mixed score influenced by the 
general estimate. 

On the whole, there are too many items 
on a score card. This, with the small 
number of points given to each item, makes 
one pretend a fineness of marking which is 
impossible. The result is that many, in 
using the score card, play safe by grading 
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around the middle point. This makes 
different raters agree, but does not prove 
that the method is highly reliable. F 


THE ScorRE CARD AND SCALE. When a 
scale is used with a score card fewer items 
are treated, and they must exist in an 
absolute amount. After the names of 
teaching qualities a space is provided for 
classifying each as excellent, very good, 
good, fair, and poor. In rating a teacher, 
a check mark is put in the proper column. 


This method is especially useful if used 
by the teacher in conjunction with the 
principal and supervisor. It thus elimi- 
nates the tendency to overrate oneself, 
and provides the teacher with information 
concerning her strong and weak points. 
Of course, the teacher should always know 
the results of her rating. 


THE CoMPARISON MetHop. Another 
device consists in comparing the person 
being rated with other teachers who are 
known to the rater. Qualities are listed 
and defined, as on the score card, and the 
rater proceeds to write the name of the 
best teacher he knows on the first step 
of his scale. He then writes the name of 
the poorest teacher he knows on the 
bottom step and fills in with the names of 
three teachers which would be classed as 
very good, average, and poor. Thus, the 
rater must be ready with a similar scale 
for each quality that he is to rate. An 
example is here given: 


PERSONALITY 
GRADE OF QUALITY NAME OF TEACHER 


Ve SS eee ora ae 
DPMSOMRAMIC os ihs see hace sssx sae eomases 
SEG aba Skis Avawiohlepenseuwwb~ebiiss 
SE Ce cecGasGes <kecseesshosns esau oanhs 
ee een rs ee 


Having the lists ready, the rater pro- 
ceeds to rate other teachers by comparing 
them, i.e., their qualities, with the qualities 
of the teachers whose names appear on 
the scale. It is understood that a separate 
list of five teachers is needed for each 
quality being rated. 


THE Pupit-Test MeEtHop. In using 
this device, the first step is to measure the 
intelligence and the achievement of the 
pupils by standard tests. At the end of a 
year they are measured again. Achieve- 
ment quotients for each pupil and for the 
class are computed—two in number for 
each pupil and for each class—one for the 


beginning and one for the end of the year. 
The difference between the quotients is the 
amount of unusual progress which the 
pupil has made under the teacher. 
individual achievement quotients are com- 
bined into a single average quotient for 
each subject. Subtracting the initial 
quotient from the final quotient in each 
subject gives the average unusual gain of 
the class in that subject. 


To find the efficiency of the teacher, all 


gains are added together and divided by | 


the number of subjects. The degree to 
which the sums of the differences are above 


and below zero indicates the degree of | 


superiority or inferiority of the teacher. 


The difficulty in using this method lies 
in the fact that every factor connected 
with teaching, except those being measured, 
should be equal and comparable with those 
of every other teacher. For example, the 
length of the teaching day, the teaching 
load, the kind of supervision, and the 
equipment of each teacher. This method 
of rating should be supplemented by other 
methods of measurement. 


Asa guide to the selection and evaluation 
of existing devices, the following principles 
should be considered: 


1. The plan should have a definite 
function. 


2. The items included should belong 
unmistakably in a scheme for measuring 
teacher efficiency. 


3. The items should not overlap. 

4. The procedure should be objective. 

5. The extent of reliability should be 
established. 

6. Its application should be simple 
and easy. 

7. It should be easily comprehensible. 


8. Unless it measures the whole of 
what constitutes teaching efficiency, it 
should be supplemented by other evidence. 

Conc.Lusions. The measuring devices 
we now have may be used in giving voca- 
tional guidance, in directing teachers in 
training, and in supplying a basis for self- 
improvement. Absolute reliance should 
not be put in the results from rating when 
recommending the dismissal of teachers. 

The need of tests for promotion will 
disappear as soon as needed changes are 
made in teaching conditions. 


The | 
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THE K. E. A. PROGRAM FOR 
INTERPRETING THE WORK OF 
THE SCHOOLS TO THE PEOPLE 


Four months ago, the Interpretation 
Committee inaugurated an intensive pro- 
gram, designed to help the people of 
Kentucky to know more about their 
schools and the work of the Educational 
Commission. As a means of carrying the 
program into every school district, and of 
uniting the school forces, a state-wide 
organization is being developed. 


THE INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


In order to co-ordinate the program, the board 
of directors of the Kentucky Education Association 
provided for an Interpretation Committee which 
maintains a central office and has general direction 
of the work. The members of the Kentucky 
Education Association Interpretation Committee 
are:— 


Harper Gatton, Supt. Madisonville City Schools, 
hairman, 


D. Y. Dunn, Pres. Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Lexington, 


James H. Richmond, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Frankfort, 


P. H. Hopkins, Supt. Somerset City Schools, 
Huston Quin, Louisville. 


Executive Secretary: _R. K. Salyers, 1317 Heyburn 
Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky. 


DISTRICT INTERPRETATION 
COMMITTEES 


In each of the eleven district associations there 
has been formed a District Interpretation Com- 
mittee, which includes the officers of the district 
association, representative school executives in the 
district, and laymen selected by the committee. 
Changes may be made in these committees from 
time to time; following are the eleven district 
committees as now constituted: 


First District INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


C. H. Gentry, K. E. A. Director, Paducah, 
Woodfin Hutson, Pres. First D. E. A., Paducah, 
M. O. Wrather, Sec’y First D. E. A., Murray, 
K. R. Patterson, Supt. Mayfield City Schools, 
F. M. Rust, Supt. Hickman County Schools,Clinton, 
A. L. Townsend, Principal Cadiz Graded School, 
Hon. Thomas S. Waller, Attorney, Paducah. 


SEconD District INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


Fred Shultz, K. E. A. Director, Sturgis, 

Wayne Foust, Pres. Second D. E. A., Owensbcro, 
N. O. Kimbler, Sec’y Second D. E. A., Henderson, 
A. P. Prather, Supt. Earlington City Schools, 


| Harry Peters, Supt. Christian County Schools, 


ote ea 


Hopkinsville, 
S. E. Wheeler, Principal Beech Grove Graded School, 
—_ Harris, Editor, Gleaner and Journal, Hen- 
erson. 


TuirD District INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


T. O. Hall, K. E. A. Director, Greenville, 

James F. Tanner, Pres. Third D. E. A., Russellville, 

W. M. Willey, Sec’y Third D. E. A., Bowling Green, 

W. H. Sugg, Principal Glasgow Graded Schcol, 

N. D. Bryant, Supt. Scottsville City Schools, 

Earl Garrison, Supt. Cumberland County Schools, 
Burkesville, 

Senator M. M. Logan, Bowling Green. 


FourtH District INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


J. M. F. Hays, K. E. A. Director, Glendale, 

Lindsey E. Allen, Pres. Fourth D.E. A., Hodgenville, 

Miss Ella L. Cofer, Sec’y Fourth D. E. A., Eliza- 
bethtown, 

J. H. Sanders, Supt. Greensburg City Schools, 

J. F. McWhorter, Supt. Washington County 
Schools, Springfield, 

John W. Smith, Principal Hardinsburg Graded 
School, 

Mrs. Geo. K. Helbert, Elizabethtown. 


FirtuH District INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


Orville J. Stivers, K. E. A. Director, Louisville, 

H. R. Kirk, Pres. Fifth D. E. A. La Grange, 

W. B. Jones, Sec’y Fifth D. E. A., Anchorage, 

Mrs. J. C. Ray, Supt. Shelbyville City Schools, 

J. W. McMahan, Supt. Trimble County Schools, 
Bedford, 

O. L. McElroy, Principal Eminence Graded School, 
Lay members not yet selected. 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


H. L. Donovan, K. E. A. Director, Richmond, 

E. F. Birckhead, Pres. Cen. Ky. E. A., Winchester, 

R. E. Jaggers, Sec’y Cen. Ky. E. A., Frankfort, 

Lee Kirkpatrick, Supt. Paris City Schools, 

J. A. Payne, Supt. Harrison County Schools, 
Cynthiana, 

W. M. Wesley, Principal Burgin Graded School, 

Dr. Hugh McClelland, Winchester, 

Mrs. Charles J. Turck, Danville, 

Hon. G. B. Senff, Mt. Sterling, 

Hon. Harry M. McChesney, Sr., Frankfort. 


EASTERN KENTUCKY INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


E. V. Hollis, K. E. A. Director, Morehead, 

R. G. Huey, Pres. E. K. E. A., Flemingsburg, 

H. R. Brown, Sec’y E. K. E. A., Paintsville, 

John Shaw, Supt. Maysville City Schools, 

D. J. Carty, Supt. Magoffin County Schools, 
Salyersville, 

W. T. Renfroe, Principal Fairview Graded School, 
R. F. D., Ashland, 

B. F. Forgey, Editor, Ashland Daily Independent, 
Ashland. 


NORTHERN KENTUCKY INTERPRETATION 
COMMITTEE 


Glenn O. Swing, K. E. A. Director, Covington, 

A. D. Owens, Pres. Northern Ky. E. A., Newport, 

J. E. Caywood, Sec’y Northern Ky. E. A., Rt. 5, 
Covington, 

Leo Gilligan, Supt. Bellevue City Schools, 

R. E. Sharon, Supt. Pendleton County Schools, 
Falmouth, 

A. R. Thomas, Principal Williamstown Graded 
School (Deceased), 
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Herbert Lukens, 
Covington. 


Editor, Kentucky Times-—Star, 


Upper KENTUCKY RIVER INTERPRETATION 
CoMMITTEE 
Fallen Campbell, K. E. A. Director, Frankfort, 
. P. Strother, Pres. U. K. R. E. A., Booneville, 
. C. Napier, Sec’y U. K. R. E. A., Hazard, 
R. T. Whittinghill, Supt. Hazard City Schools, 
James W. Davis, Supt. Morgan County Schools, 
West Liberty, 
C. V. Snapp, Principal, Jenkins Graded School, 
Hon. O. H. Pollard, Attorney, Jackson. 


MIDDLE CUMBERLAND INTERPRETATION 
CoMMITTEE 
P. H. Hopkins, K. E. A. Director, Somerset, 
J. M. Holt, Pres. M. C. E. A., Somerset, 
J. T. Embry, Jr., Principal Stanford Graded School, 
C. W. Hume, Principal, Stearns Graded School, 
Ira Bell, Supt. Wayne County Schools, Monticello, 
W. M. Watkins, Supt. Casey County Schools, 
Liberty, 
Noah Loy, Supt. Adair County Schools, Columbia, 
A. F. Owens, Supt. Russell County Schools, 
Jamestown, 
R.C. Reneau, Supt. Clinton County Schools, Albany, 
Hon. Robert Antle, County Attorney, Russell 
County, Jamestown, 
Hon. Judson Harmon, Whitley. 


UpreER CUMBERLAND EpUCATION ASSOCIATION 
INTERPRETATION COMMITTEE 


James W. Bradner, K. E. A. Director, Middlesboro, 

Chairman, 

N. M. Hill, Pres. Upper Cumb. E. A., Williamsburg, 

Guy G. Nichols, Sec’y Upper Cumb. E. A., Bar- 
bourville, 

Paul Meek, Supt. Harlan City Schools, 

L. P. Manis, Prin. Wallins High School, Wallins 
Creek, 

J. W. Cook, Supt. Laurel County Schools, London, 

N. B. Layman, Elementary School Principal, Corbin, 

James B. Gatliff, Williamsburg. 

The District Interpretation Committee has 
general charge of the program in the district, and 
is responsible for organizing and directing the work 
of the county committees. 


COUNTY INTERPRETATION 
~ COMMITTEES 


The plan of organization further provides for a 
committee in each county in the State. The County 
Interpretation Committee includes all superin- 
tendents and principals in the county together with 
any lay members they may select. Following 
are the county committees which have been 
organized and reported to the central office: 


ALLEN CouNnty—Golia Rather, Scottsville, 
Chairman; N. D. Bryant, Scottsville, Secretary. 

BaLLarp County—Henry Chambers, La Center, 
Chairman. 

BRECKINRIDGE County—John W. Smith, Hardins- 
burg, Chairman; G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Secretary. 

CarTER County-——Laura Steele, Grayson, Chair- 
man. 

Crark County—Boswell 


B. Hodgkin, Win- 
chester, Chairman. 


Cirnton County—F. M. Hawkins, Albany 
Chairman. 

CUMBERLAND County—Earl E. Garrison, Burkes- 
ville, Chairman; Leon Cook, Burkesville, Secretary. 

Daviess County—J. W. Snyder, Owensboro, 
Chairman; J. L. Foust, Owensboro, Secretary. 

Fayette County—A. B. Crawford, Lexington, 
Chairman. 

FLoyp County—John S. Stephens, Prestonsburg, 
Chairman; Ishmael Triplett, Prestonsburg, Secretary. 

Futon County—]J. O. Lewis, Fulton, Chairman; 
R. H. Whalin, Hickman, Secretary. 

GARRARD County—W. R. Champion, Lancaster, 
Chairman; Mrs. Fay Ward Little, Lancaster, 
Secretary. 

Grayson County—W. S. Clarke, Leitchfield, 
Chairman; Allen Puterbaugh, Leitchfield, Secretary. 

GREEN County—J.H. Sanders, Greensburg, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Helen C. Burress, Greensburg, Secretary. 

Harpin County—H. C. Taylor, Elizabethtown, 
Chairman; Miss Lillian Crume, Vine Grove, Secre- 


tary; Mr. M. Lewis, Elizabethtown, Vice- 
Chairman. 

Harrison County—W. E. Lawson, Cynthiana, 
Chairman. 


Hart County—H. R. Riley, Munfordville, 
Chairman; R. G. Vass, Munfordville, Secretary. 

Linco_n County—J. T. Embry, Stanford, Chair- 
man; Mrs. S. R. Cummins, Moreland, Secretary. 

Locan County—Junius Lewis, Lewisburg, Chair- 
man; J. T. Coots, Russellville, Secretary. 

Mapison County—W. F. O'Donnell, Richmond, 
Chairman; N. S. Bowman, Richmond, Secretary. 

MacGorFin County—D. J. Carty, Salyersville, 
Chairman; James L. Patton, Salyersville, Secretary. 

McLean Countyv—J.W. Dillehay, Calhoun, Chair- 
man; Marshall E. Hearin, Calhoun, Secretary. 

NELSON County—W. F. Hibbs, Bardstown, 
Chairman; Miss Lucy Commandeur, Bardstown, 
Secretary. 

Onto County—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Chairman. 

RocKcasTtLE County—Otis C. Amis, Mt. Vernon, 
Chairman; E. F. Norton, Brodhead, Secretary. 

Rowan County—Roy Cornette, Morehead, 
Chairman; John Bailey, Morehead, Secretary. 

Scott County—J. W. Lancaster, Georgetown, 
Chairman. 

TayLor County—Harry Smith, Campbellsville, 
Chairman; Miss Alva Pike, Campbellsville, Secre- 


tary. 

WarrREN County—H. B. Gray, Woodburn, 
Chairman; Miss Sarah Ethridge, Bowling Green, 
Secretary. 

WEssTER County—T. V. Fortenberry, Dixon, 
Chairman. 

The County Interpretation Committee is respon- 
sible for the program in the county. Among the 
activities of the County Committee are (1) organiza- 
tion of teachers and enrollment in the Kentucky 
Education Association, (2) direction of the Public 
Discussion Contest within the county, (3) co-opera- 
tion with community groups in connection with 
various phases of the Interpretation program. 

Organization of ccmmittees in many counties 
has been delayed until after the opening of schools. 
An effort should be made to have every County 
Committee fully organized and working before 
American Education Week, November 6-12. 

A bulletin entitled ‘‘What County Committees 
Can Do,” and containing suggestions for county 
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THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth St. 
Washington, D. C. 


September 26, 1933 


K. E. A. Interpretation Committee, 
1317 Heyburn Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Gentlemen: 


We are very glad to have a copy of your hand- 
book for the use of county committees. J do 
not know of any state which has begun a program 
of interpretation this year so well organized and 
energetically administered as yours. We shall 
want to keep in close touch with you through- 
out the year. 

*The enclosed leaflet for American Legion 
posts shows what kind of activities will be 
most helpful on their part during American 
Education Week. 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) 
BELMONT Far ey, Asst. Director 
Division of Publications 


*This leaflet, sent to Legion posts in all parts 
of the country, is devoted largely to the radio 
address delivered over WHAS by Harvey 
Alexander, vice-commander of the American 
Legion of Kentucky, and sponsored by the 
K, E. A. Interpretation Committee. 











groups has been prepared and sent to all superinten- 
dents in the State. Every member of the County 
Committee should have a copy. For this bulletin 
and other information about the Interpretation 
program, write to Kentucky Education Association 
Interpretation Committee, 1317 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


COLLEGE INTERPRETATION COMMITTEES 


The Plan of Organization also provides for a 
committee in each college in the State te see that 
students, alumni, and people of the community are 
informed on school problems. Institutions in which 
such a committee has been set up are as follows: 


Berea College, William J. Hutchins, President. 

Bowling Green College of Commerce, J. L. Harmon, 
President. 

Campbellsville College, D. J. Wright, President. 

Caney Junior College, Mrs. Alice S. G. Lloyd, 
President. 

Centre College, Charles J. Turck, President. 

Cumberland College, J. L. Creech, President. 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, H. L. 

_ Donovan, President. 

Georgetown College, H. E. Watters, President. 

Lindsey Wilson Junior College, Aaron P. White, 
President. 

Morehead State Teachers College, J. Howard Payne. 
President. 


Mt. St. Joseph Jumior College, Mother M. Teresita 
Thompson, President. 


Murray State Teachers College, J. W. Carr, 
President. 

Nazareth Junior College, Sister Mary Ignatius, 
President. 


Pikeville College, Frank D. McClelland. 
Sacred Heart College, Sister M. Dolorosa, President. 
St. Catherine Junior Ccllege, Sister Bonaventure, 


ean. 
Union College, John Owen Gross, President. 
University of Kentucky, Frank L. McVey, President. 
Villa Madonna College, Michael Leick, Rector. 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College, H. H. 
Cherry, President. 


RADIO PROGRAMS ARE SPONSORED 
BY INTER PRETATION 
COMMITTEE 


Significant facts about the schools have reached 
many people in Kentucky during the past two 
months through the medium of radio broadcasts 
sponsored by the Interpretation Committee. 

The first of these programs, arranged in co-opera- 
tion with the Division of Public Relations of the 
State Department of Education, was the radio 
interview between Gen. W. L. Sibert, Bowling 
Green, and Supt. James H. Richmond, broadcast 
from the Louisville studios of WHAS on Thursday, 
July 27th, from 7:15 to 7:30 P. M. 

Five programs have been broadcast from the 
University of Kentucky Extension studios cf WHAS, 
at Lexington, as follows: 


August 11—‘‘ Public Education in Kentucky and the 
Kentucky Educational Commission”—P. H 
Hopkins, superintendent, Somerset Schools. 

August 15—‘The Demands of the New Era on 
Public Education’—D. Y. Dunn, president, 
Kentucky Education Association. 

August 29—‘The American Legion’s Support of 
Education’”’—Harvey J. Alexander, vice-com- 
mander, American Legion, Department of 
Kentucky. 

September 12—‘What Education in Kentucky 
Costs’’—Henry H. Hill, superintendent, Lex- 
ington Schools. 

September 19—‘‘ The Extravagance of Retrenchment 
in Education”—Judge Fanniebelle Sutherland, 
chairman of education, Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

The work of the Kentucky Educational Commis- 
sion was discussed by Yancey Altsheler, Louisville, 
wholesale grocer and member of the Commission in 
an address broadcast from the Louisville studios 
of WHAS on Wednesday, September 20th, from 
9:30 to 9:45 P. M. 

All of these programs have been made possible 
through the co-operation of Credo Harris, manager 
of WHAS, Louisville, and E. G. Sulzer, director of 
the University of Kentucky Extension studios at Lex- 
ington. Teachers can show their appreciaticn of 
these broadcasts by writing to WHAS at Louisville, 
and by urging to listen in on the programs. 

Other radio programs will be arranged from time 
to time and will be announced in letters to school 
executives and in the press. 
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OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The official pledges of one hundred per cent 
enrollment in the affiliated districts and the State 
Association for 1933-34 have been received for the 
following counties, cities, and graded schools: 


Counties Superintendent 
PERM eto ue anne aie eipaie ne oe Noah Loy 
UMC ie Sis cassis ais Sw 6a ¥ siciae oe Golia E, Rather 
| EE Seemann Geen” C. T. Ward 
9 DRESSES eee rer eer V. W. Wallis 
SEEN Dione a ae A cia hog oats W. M. Totty 
Nee terse hen tere nee eS W. W. Horton 
EN OY Scr aRid poche Wiens Sees D. H. Norris 
SENN 8c si cegrsic Soainbaw oni J. M. McVey 
UR ae Nin cs lais Wa ave oxlsie-« hase L. C. Caldwell 
Lo Eee H. A. Cocanougher 
Jc eee aes Harry F. Monahon 
a See er re. Marie Turner 
EMOCKENGUBC oc. 00s ssccasscewce Marshall Norton 
SM oS nic a isle Nut a.a:ke' eae et we Ora L. Roby 
ey Aree Louis Arnold 
oes eee Robert E. Traylor 
Cs ea ree te J. W. Reiley 
PRED isis Gk 5 on se sind aw aan sme Clay Tharp 
Es pecan tesicte mins oma eee Laura Steele 
ee nr W. M. Watkins 
MER SS vn cucubteves scikan xh soe H. W. Peters 
EES eo oe Hcg Ghkw weds ReoN sues B. B. Hodgkin 
SUMED tess ahusic snes xeon send R. C. Reneau 
Oe eer J. L. F. Paris 
re Earl E. Garrison 
ly 5 rer J. W. Snyder 
SSS See near a. D. Y. Dunn 
2S 2 errs s M. N. Evans 
RRP Cr ensueesccaesavaesieac ee John Stephens 
Eee es N. J. Parsons 
TS eee enone Mrs. Fay Ye Little 
SNM oon eine ee ea Mer Ge . O. Price 
eT TS W. S. Clarke 
EE oe one necawcra ee Mrs. Helen C. Burress 
SER Da cae cicsdh cae ee Fred Maynard 
SEMEEMIRS icc sia ca is ou wise bab wie when Soe R. I. Glover 
PERS OSGi os penn den soca sacere T. M. Lewis 
SEEMS bce wea sah Oaks xusdwiks SRY J. A. Payne 
ME aS. Can ticic shica we heege cone eer R. G. Vass 
0 Ee ee ree reer N. O. Kimbler 
SRO Lesa sabwiseicsss0xa% Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
SUMOMBN Gio Cae ot Gs Pace GREE Marion Rust 
PR oe 65 oS scbinbs suas eter maemee B. D. Nisbet 
Jackson..... TREE CRER as Weenie Coleman Reynolds 
IED So on Sinan am gine a Meme O. J. Stivers 
PCG. cc caxeccagesire uses ee Roland Roberts 
NN rcs ohn Sa wre aise Arville Wheeler 
MMM oS 5 Ste is ra telnvesern. ps’ be rw tate Orie P. Gruelle 
DE ee ees Bas Sts .....Beckham Combs 
RUE Shih ato a kiss asso Lindsey E. Allen 
Ns eka Gisle de bkSiais tw Wied nae ee Or 
RO oe cS .2hk Salas ctasngonam iets Mrs. M. C. Roark 
SRS oh inus sau bees cxeee Anna L. Bertram 
NS RSE Sta RSS Res ee pe ese gerne: R. N. Beauchamp 
PE he cris Ee Gee eae N. G. Martin 
EEN onc cs ch ss Le dae N. S. Bowman 
| SS SS gens Ser eae D. J. Carty 
2 ES SE ee J. W. Clarkson 
DRESS nn Sa oe ee R. O. Chumbler 
CO ees Clarence H. Gentry 
ee ere J. L. Harmon 
Ee ree ee J. W. Dillehay 
Montgomery................ Mrs. Mallie D. Wells 


MIN ONDE. «od sc os se os F. F. McDowell & 
2D CASE eee a, eet: W. T. McClain & 
TLCS EY Sage peer eee ney Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
C.D | SRCR ES Peta ara nena Oem EPR W. R. Carson, Jr. 
(SG a Oa nen Sei chate. J. W. Selph Fi 
OUTS SR eee a ee LS T. B. Wilson i" 
che gt seg vacate Robert E. Sharon | 
EE Ie eed sat ant ee M. C. Napier 
Sees ren een ene ee Bye ery Irvin Lowe — 
PO) Ss othe Da ein pee Maude S. Bowen fF 
2) See nee ae men James M. Holt F 
MENDPNB END coe hs ivecrs crs woveetetele ot Ray N. Dryden | 
Rtech cnt eee eee D. G. Bullock — 
LL 2 ee tae A. F. Owens fi 
0 ee ee ee ee F. W. Hood 
cin ks hus shwccennesotaee E. J. Paxton |) 
PRINS sock Sains ok Soak SSS Erle Neely Duff [> 
PRIDE os shots cieahetehi onion bem ewren Hubert Hume 
MUGEN oe ciee Sana ne ake sis eae ene eee .Sapp F 
BU oe fain cnn seubcawkehuews sou H. G. Watson 4 
SR en oa are eee: J. N. Holland fF) 
See ee eee James W. McMahon | 
MOREA i535 5c cs oes wees cee W. O. Wright | 
Jo 7 ST es ee G.R. McCoy |) 
LYS OTC T CS Rn ee ee anes J. F. McWhorter F- 
DARE rons oie win gars One cee ae ee Ira Bell 
UIT es cee coe ah Rayan T. V. Fortenberry >) 
711 SEES teas ene ee er eS Rene N. M. Hill F 
LSSC LL PEE ee an ee OO oe Bruce Rose F- 
MUNRMPINIVG bs cn Sits nk Sh ecielie ules James B. Heird 
Cities and Grades Superintendent | 
ELLE ne eee ae ene ee M. F. Hawkins | 
PSUMEMMRAD ES os 25g, «. |- sin's Sian ro D. D. Mosley 
bt er eer J. D. Falls 
PRIOR A cok ok coc we eee Neal A. Ranson 
ESOT CEEC SS eg eee ae ere W. F. Hibbs FF 
SEMAN Soe acs 5 sow seins oraas epee C. D. Redding — 
SEO W ET OPERA cos o-n sg wl aaa ae E. E. Tartar & 
DMO oi co gs ey. dg wae ere Tullus Chambers F- 
ELE SS ee Ce ere gree W. E. Newbolt J 
Blackford............. noe ey V. G. Waggener fF 
SSUAIENIS ss Gaia enue hao eee W. D. Chilton FF 
RRERNPID bisa aos Grew |b Siow ho SRE E. F. Norton 
SEMIME VANE sori 65 53 055 a4 3-0) s seme Garrett R. Harrod 
20 ERS eerie nes atone enone ieee W. M. Wesley 
REMIMIIIO  o essere s ce ee ene ee Leon Cook 
BEHRENS cio Sacra inis ea pees A. H. Freer & 
BRUNE SE cit Sree eh hee atv Se A. L. Townsend if 
Campbellsville College.............. D. J. Wright § 
Caney Jr. College, Pippapass........ .Alice Lloyd 
Caneyville....................Stephen S. Wilson 
Cn Eee Sear ee E. E. Pfanstiel 
COOL C nr Paul B. Boyd 
RORMBEAIIAIIE oo cases say 0 ais oo ain. oe eabie J. T. Miracle 
CS. CE erent D. P.. Curry 
Centertown.....................Stanley Phillips 
CS | Cee ear aaron a Tim Meinschein 
RR NMERMD aie ccs ss ors se see William F. Russell 
OCT SCT eT eee R. V. Anderson 
Co OTe a eae G. W. Campbell 
RU MUNONS 55 <0 Swen pM abe Skee Glenn O. Swing 
MEME ON Goce eeblackuiswiees Wm. L. Gonterman 
Cynthiana....... ee ere Oy: W. E. Lawson 
LOO TS ea eee ieee L. C. Bosley 
DO en nen eee ae ee een J. D. Begley 
Rist ROPAMIB URINE SSS. slsigiais Siieicniaceistatiaiwiv Sd A. B. Feltner 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 

College, Richmond............ H. L. Donovan 
EES aS Or ee ee ree Earl Fraser 
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Cities and Grades Superintendent 
BlizabethtOwn. << c60\sc6cas cae 4 o's H. C. Taylor 
CUTE D7 Ch ea aga Ea ee Par PR Pr W.G. Puryear 
DCROR oe 5.6 dierGis . hoes da ke ea O. L. McElroy 
SD ST OR eee nae en rr” D. R. Estes 
BE LESS ene eee ete enema oe W. P. Renfroe 
IES Tee] 01 eee eae ese R. G. Huey 
S| Cane ia aan ..Edw. M. Ray 
COAT Py eee ee J. W. Ireland 
CETL UCN eee nee eae ene me C. H. Jaggers 
RG UNGAR a5. sce t ee ee acess .D. W. Bridges 
EEDA ei ene ce spo eta wis oes J. O. Lewis 
GOGTPRCOWR:. 2. oc ie sees J. W. Lancaster 
(Germantown. << 605.64 24%. Sas0 H. M. Richardson 
CURSO eae ee eee ar eee W. H. Sugg 
CLLSTECE: (Aa eee i eee J. M. F. Hays 
(CaS A eaten Herman Horton 
Grand RIVEPS. 0... 5 oes ke ess Mrs. '-" H. Nickell 
GtBORSDUEG: <0... bin ee ee ..J. H. Sanders 
RTE ee esau ey ne Mons iis ronson le O. Finley 
TTI ee eee ESS Rear PaSOR 3? Paul Meek 
PMR yo) eer ko ces ss 4 eg R. T. Whittinghill 
LESTE PE a ee ne seer C. E. Dudley 
PIOMCRRIVINC sc o.5 5 5.5 0inie soo Sas yeeen cae W. J. Boyd 
5 (Oe) STS 171 eee G. Koffman 
HIGISE CAVE & oo vi SG cet dao V. L. Christian 
WOMEN ee) ile te wg 2 ote Oe aet Fa ate aes R. F. Flege 
pees Sesatetins eame ea ies Fen cars MR OB UNE C. V. Snapp 

nott County High Schcol, Pippapass. . Alice Lloyd 
Ky. Female Orphan School, seniors Lucy Peterson 
NGI ERRIN AN 5 5c) 15 so a) si4.5<s0 isos ais acs 5 shores Pee F. Smith 
LES CTS ee eae R. Champion 
LQWRERCE DUNE occ i oe oo eee seo _ O. Ryan 
My TN e525 55 aoe avy Susie aerosol Allen Puterbaugh 
OKIE LOM. «5 oie was bio odes se tee Henry H. Hill 
OSE a mde D. J. Miller 
USTs 2S eR cere Senne ae Edw. K. Cook 
COPE OS eee eee ne at mre ene ern H. L. Ellis 
MAGIGOHVINE, . ..-:6.056.00.00 500s 60010 Harper Gatton 
Marrowbone............5.5..% Samuel Alexander 
CUES | era aa emer K. R. Patterson 
AVES S71 aR er gare eer Raper John Shaw 
Memorial Consolidated............ S. E. Wrather 
1 Ecc) [25 oc. ce J. W. Bradner 
IANA 605s, Sonos ne ors impasse O. B. Dabney 
MGRURENG: 2 4 sss awn csc ke aes R. F. Peters 
Morehead State Teachers College 

MOG ecicien kos as MAREE J. “9 eS Payne 
i fore Li [haa ae mane S. R. Cummins 
MORNE VEMOR: «..5.6065eecaesees cas Otis C. Amis 
IE PCT sss ose. 0. 2.00 4 2 noel Saas sone H. A. Babb 
DNASE tists os is)a7s fans ins emiel oats C. W. Craft 
New Liberty-Wheatley.......... Robert G. Nixon 
BNR MDEMGTEE eee occ rivese o Aen Passa e Morand A. D. Owens 
PUA LAB UIDs ss0 05-45% 6, desee eos ae os H. C. Burnette 
OLESEN See eer Seeniowr enna O. K. Price 
COUP STYLE) 1 Os ee ar IRC Roane oes eMac J. L. Foust 
NO EIEAS IR fo 588 Sins eve ipco Ss ge beven eae Henry A. Adams 
NOUN 65. orsynteigis ind asta cle pistons C. F. Martin 
RONTOEREAEEE Sor cc 5 ae 4X55 Sie ores Ta eee H. L. Smith 
PARIOB VAN och a0 eidig esis ard eae ees H. R. Brown 
RAIN iS 0 551s Ray Scans wes Ss Ao Lee Kirkpatrick 
MERRIE hoor. ct Sead Fria a saw ek ae T. W. Oliver 
Pikeville College, Pikeville.. Frank D. McClelland 
TS Lo ere en ere tree eee W. M. Wilson 
PPCCTONOUNT Sioa sda o sia th vee ae Ishmael Triplett 
OBR AA OOR so v050'0 S aia g5reps ein. Sas, feck . R. Ward 
RMR A 8 ol cin ia det Shake Skene el sous Corbin J. Acton 
MEMMMINIA S503 cores Gah Fd 8 o ie . Long 
IOGEAR E. L. Swetnam 


LLC CT (a as ne Seed mea ee Pee W. F. O’Donnell 








MECC ISS) 0911): a ry Add Tarter 
IRUBSCU VINO. 6 so ieee. aioe pons aomaace’ C. T. Canon 
SG S| rr ee H. T. Sesson 
UE Soo ec sca 5 aieras io divie 60,0 O:dvs) Sapo N. D. Bryant 
PAM gs Seis Sided fiat Ada J. B. McCollum 
SHEIDYVIIIE: co. occ es aieienc ee ae Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
RSENS aso, ocd ce avalcie-s Sonne Jara oot P. H. Hopkins 
SSTEOLC > nee ae are ae ae O. E. Huddle 
SL a ae eed eri J. H. Barnes 
SUE os acs. eb isan wise semana weratile J. T. Embry 
S[CELI 2 a Oe eR ee SPE C. W. Hume 
SULLA Stones Se? eee Pa commer AL Fred Shultz 
SEs EACIOR Ey oo ore oO. Sis aioe stare A. Dudley Roberts 


Sue Bennett Memorial School, London. .K. C. East 
Taylor Co. H. S. , Campbellsville . . .John A. Jones 
Training School ‘Western Teachers College: 


Bowling Green................ W. L. Matthews 
LOO 2 ce eee eer rere J. Carson Gary 
ESTO e ar r ere A. W. Glasgow 
\ EO Uo aR a John S. Reed 
\V CTE OS 0 Re ent Ca ae ee Nr W. F. Coop 
CESS ooo hk lav. oa sce eaiestree eas Paul Garrett 
WING GROVE. acs dais citave ea ees J.S. McMurtry 
Watling: Creel ec 6 oc.c60 cc atiieeeeeee L. P. Manis 
VMAS foi 2) 5.2 oy aie voreusievore evauesi wis iareee Kirk Dollins 
WaynesDutg s.<.....032 6s eet ee ce es J. W. Graybeal 
Western State Teachers College Faculty. 

Bowling Green.................-. H. H. Cherry 
WCE ONG oes. cisions sa cveinrclas ce L. Murray 
Wiilhamstowi....: 6 6.063 sseess ce E. F. Hartford 
WimiGhenteres soc rciien eisraeasctaisie seine E. F. Birckhead 

HONOR ROLL—OCTOBER 

The following counties, cities, and grade schools 
have remitted membership dues on one hundred 
per cent basis for the districts and state association 
at date of going to press with the October Journal: 
Counties Superintendent 
[STUCCO W. M. Totty 
CLEVE LS ene ane ene ee eer B. B. Hodgkin 
ENACT ae og si sh bev sy npeysn anced Gua suasdahae T. M. Lewis 
LETS Gana ae Oe ee PC Ree J. A. Payne 
PSM aca: PAV aided ai SA.. W. T. McClain 
SS CRRER ee Acetic retrace tinsas aideaiees Hubert Hume 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Beechwood, Ft. Mitchell.......... Eric M. Martin 
CAMOU VINO oie's 5 eens ce Aieieca ee nae Stephen S. Wilson 
CGN e oo ic seed edie cihactaa Sales G. W. Campbell 
WDZABUNUO WE. 6555 essccles ons Sees H. C. Tavlor 
SL: To) J. W. Ireland 
Geo. Prentice School, 

[US a ar Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
MRE cig ty oscar sees ec toees Ae Sica T. O. Hall 
NOE TEM LO Mises coos alate cree cco as ses ecies Wm. J. Boyd 
James Russell Lowell School, 

Lai, | Oe ee emer e nv amertenyee Ada G. Bache 
Kentucky Female Orphan School, 

NV ULCER Set since teie sea eelie. 2 np tees ahs em asap Lucy Peterson 
EB: aueae. Normal School. .. Elizabeth Breckinridge 
PGs ORCI siete co sic ewes see wee H. A. Babb 
AEM ha site ces dis sicre ese ceed Os Lee Kirkpatrick 
[SOE CL iy | i a nea eee ere C. T. Canon 
eH eG erste as ov ic-o ake dares oasis H. T. Hesson 
Sue Bennett College, London..... Kenneth C. East 
RSE al ee Sircoc sso cstse chan a re lle J. Carson Gary 
WOES is oop ie Vetere ns Sateen John S. Reed 
Vel ot ke ee Roscoe L. Murray 
WAC ON CGE oo. e occas 6 cde ties wre mses E. F. Birckhead 
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TEACHING AN ORAL COMPOSITION 
LESSON 


By Epwarp BLACKBURN 


Several school years passed with seem- 
ingly poor results in oral composition in my 
classes. I talked with other teachers, and 
they, too, seemed to be getting unfavorable 
results. After considering the aims care- 
fully, I tried a plan which proved very 
successful. 

In some old nature magazines I found 
colored pictures of several common animals 
and birds. These I cut out and pasted on 
along strip of white paper. Inastationery 
box I fixed two wooden rollers on which I 
wound the strip of paper with the pictures. 
The bex was then fixed so it would stand, 
and curtains were fastened on it so as to 
look like a miniature stage. 

I opened the class with the following 
introduction: 


“Since the day when the first great 
elephant, lord of the jungle, trumpeted and 
beat the underbrush with his trunk, a 
great drama has been going on out in the 
open spaces. 


“The stage for this drama is the green 
fields where bunny, the rabbit, dances in 
the moonlight; where the bobwhite skill- 
fully hides his nest; where the squirrel plays 
in the tall timber; where the sea gull flaps 
his wings over the billowy ocean; where the 
pelican wades along the weedy bank of 
broad lakes or winding rivers; where the 
desert begins; and where the jungle echoes 
the scream of the jaguar. 

“The curtains are the blue sky and the 
folds of the night, and the lights are the 
sun lamp and the stars. 

“The time is any day or night, for this 
drama is continuous, and, so far as I know, 
it has been going on for thousands and 
thousands of years. 

“Let me introduce you to some of the 
characters. The program opens in the 
early morning, with a solo by Minnie, the 
mocking bird. This is followed by a 
performance on the high trapeze by the 
gray squirrel. I am sure you have all met 
him.” 

At this point a picture of a squirrel was 
presented, and the pupils were asked for 
their comments. This was continued until 
all the pictures were shown. 


The pupils responded freely. Each pupil 
in the class came to the front on his own 
free will and offered his comment. Usually 
there were several pupils holding up their 
hands at the same time and wanting to talk. 
The pupils averaged talking about four 
minutes each. 


I noticed a decidedly less number of 
“and’s” and ‘‘ah’s.” The pupils seemed 
more free and seemed not to worry about 
their hands. Their choice of words, and 
their expression showed much improve- 
ment. I attribute this to the fact that 
they were speaking spontaneously about 
something they were interested in. 


The lesson was taught in a seventh-grade 
class, but I think it would work equally 
well in the fifth, sixth, or eighth grade. 


MEETING OF KENTUCKY DEANS 
OF WOMEN 


The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Association of Deans of Women 
will be held in Louisville, October 29 and 
30. All college deans of women and all 
deans of girls or guidance teachers in senior 
and junior high schools of the State are 
invited to attend. 


Prominent speakers scheduled to appear 
on the program include Dean Thyrsa W. 
Amos of the University of Pittsburgh, a 
past president of the National Association 
of Deans of Women; Dr. Anna L. Rose of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching and of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. Raymond A. 
Kent, president of the University of Louis- 
ville, and Dr. J. R. Cunningham, president 
of the Southern Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. 

Detailed information concerning the 
meeting is being sent to those deans who 
are already members of the association, but 
it is hoped that many others, desiring to 
become affiliated with the organization, 
will take this opportunity to communicate 
with the secretary, Miss Catherine L. 
Morat, J. M. Atherton High School for 
Girls, Louisville, so that similar informa- 
tion may be sent them. The membership 
fee in the association is one dollar per year. 
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A COURSE IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION IN THE CARLISLE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By Nancy E. ToLBERT 


For many years the ministers and other 
thinking people have realized that much 
less time was being devoted to moral and 
religious training than formerly. This 
condition was especially prevalent in the 
homes. The churches tried to remedy 
the situation through Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools and through a greater impetus 
toward young people’s work. The Y. M. 
C. A. also offered Bible Study courses 
each spring which have as their aim the 
development of better social and ethical 
relationships. These efforts have not 
solved the problem entirely. 


The schools, too, are often blamed for 
lack of training in character education, 
and there is an increasing demand that 
schools give more time to character 
building and religious education. Justice 
Burke says, ‘‘We are beginning to realize 
the need of religion in the public schools.” 
Julius H. Seelye declares that the State 
must provide for the religious education 
of its population on the same grounds that 
it provides for any other instruction. 
George U. Wenner points out that charac- 
ter rather than acquirement is the chief 
end of education and that when we ignore 
religious education, we are doing violence 
to the ultimate purpose of education. 
Frank F. Bunker,in an address before the 
Federation of Churches at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, in 1890, showed that as morality 
and religion had fundamental distin- 
guishing characteristics and purposes, 
neither could be an adequate substitute for 
the other. Morality could not be taught 
in the school without some accompanying 
religious instruction. 


In recognition of the trend of public 
opinion on this subject, the Carlisle High 
School established a course of religious 
education on the regular school schedule. 
It was suggested by one of the ministers of 
the tc wn that each of the ministers of the 
four Protestant churches and the Catholic 
priest should in collaboration prepare an 
identical course of study to take the place 
or supplement the one offered every spring 
by the Y. M. C. A. This suggestion was 


adopted, and a very satisfactory course has 
been conducted for the past two years in 
the Carlisle High School. Grades seven 
to twelve were enrolled in the course. The 
following was the course of study for 1932: 


1. The Content and nature of the Bible. 
~ 2. Classification of the books of the 
Bible. 


The Bible as one book. 

The Old Testament and the prophets. 
The chosen people. 

Christ the revelation of God. 

The Church—what it is. 

The meaning of Calvary. 


92 STD i 


The classes met once a week through the 
second semester. On that day no English 
classes were held as the grade made in 
this course counted one-fifth of the semes- 
ter’s English grade. The grade was 
averaged in the English grade because all 
pupils were enrolled in English classes and 
it was felt by this means every one would 
be included in the activity. No one was 
excused from the class except two little 
Jewish girls for whom no provision could 
be made. Pupils were required to turn in 
notebooks at the end of the term. These 
notebooks were graded by the English 
teachers and then turned over to the 
ministers for their perusal. Special public 
mention was made of those pupils doing 
unusually good work. 


In 1933, ‘‘The Life of Christ,’’ was 
taught. The evaluation of the grade made 
in religious education was changed, for it 
was felt that some pupils had had so much 
greater opportunities at home and in 
churches, that it was hardly fair to count 
numerically the grade made in the course 
as a part of the English grade. This year, 
each pupil was given credit for one point 
in supplementary reading with no grade 
attached. The ministers, for their own 
satisfaction, required notebooks and gave 
examinations. 


The real value of such a course is hard 
to estimate, for many things cannot be 
estimated in terms of dollars and cents. 
One benefit resulting from the course was 
the removal of narrow religious and sec- 
tarian prejudice common to a small town. 
This fact was as true of the community asa 
whole as of the student body. Each child 
attended the class of his own denomina- 
tional preference and was under the instruc- 
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tion of his own minister. Thus, there was 
no danger of proselyting, and no parent 
could complain of any interference in the 
matter of his child’s religious training. 
All children were taught the same thing, 
and in general, the same textbook was 
used. This removed the danger of argu- 
ments about the creeds of different churches. 

The pupils acquired a more intense 
respect for the masterpieces of literature 
found in the Bible. They also learned the 
value of the Bible as a historical document. 
The members of the faculty felt that they 
could see definite indication of a deeper 
moral tone and a higher idealism among 
the students. Many boys and girls showed 
an awakening interest of their own initia- 
tive in Bible study. Ethical character 
has long been listed as one of the cardinal 
principles of education. Certainly, any 
course which starts boys and girls to 
thinking along the lines of moral standards 
has some practical value. 

This project will in all probability be 
continued during one semester of the en- 
Suing year, for each year we have more to 
build upon. 


JAMES BLAINE HOLLOWAY 


Mr. James Blaine Holioway, professor of 
education at the University of Kentucky 
since 1930, died on August 25. 


Mr. Holloway was born in Monroe 
County, Kentucky, August 11, 1884. He 
was a graduate of the Western Teachers Col- 
lege, the University of Indiana, and the 
University of Chicago. He came to the 
University of Kentucky February 1, 1930, 
after ten years of service as supervisor of 
high schools in this State. Prior to his 
service as high school supervisor, he had 
served as superintendent of schools both in 
Indiana and in Kentucky. He resigned 
from his public school position in 1918 to 
enlist for service in the World War. After 
he was discharged from the army, he was 
identified with the Veterans Bureau until 
his return to his native State to become 
supervisor of Kentucky’s high school pro- 
gram. 

Professor Holloway was a man of high 
standards, both for himself and for the 
profession which he served. His personal 
habits were always on a high plane. In 


his program of supervision of the secondary 


schools of the State, he was firm in his de- |) 


mands for high standards but kindly in his 
administration of the program. He was 
sincere, honest, and fair always. 


change your opinion. 

In his teaching he demanded much of 
his students and in return gave much of 
himself. 
for the best in them Asa counsellor he 
was sympathetic and helpful always. In 
discussion he was calm and considerate, yet 
firm and convincing. He could take the 
opposing side of a question without arous- 
ing antagonism or bitterness. His sincerity 
inspired universal respect. 

There was about him an atmosphere of 
clear thinking and right living that inspired 
faith and confidence. He tried always to 
be on the right side of every problem of 
life. He was fearless in his stand for right 
as he knew it. He never temporized; he 
drove straight toward goals that he thought 
worth while, and he had little patience with 
people who did otherwise. 

We are glad that his last work was in 
teaching at the University of his native 
State. He was a true Kentuckian, worthy 
of the finest traditions of the State. Itisa 
tragedy that a life so filled with hope, 
enthusiasm, and promise should have been 
so suddenly snuffed out. 


James Blaine Holloway was a man whose 
qualities of character and whose sterling 
worth endeared him to his associates at the 
University of Kentucky and to his friends 
everywhere. His character, his industry, 
and his ability made for him a place in his 
profession that will be hard to fill. 


J. S. CHAMBERs, 
C. C. Ross, 
WILLIAM S. TAYLOR. 


A note from Louis Clifton, of the De- 
partment of University Extension, states 
that a majority of the county, city, and 
independent schools have registered for the 
Discussion Contest, and that registrations 
are coming in daily. If your school has 
not registered, write to the Department of 
University Extension, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and ask for a copy of the rules and 
regulations. It is confidently expected 
that all schools which are eligible will en- 
roll in the contest. 
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HISTORY OF THE KENTUCKY 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


By DurBIN C. KEMPER 


To those who are teachers and perhaps 
to those who are parents, there comes a 
thrill, or, should one say, a prayer of 
thanksgiving when we realize how much 
parent-teacher work has meant to Ken- 
tucky in the past twenty years. To 
measure the services of noble women who 
have served their children and other 
women’s children through this organization 
would be impossible. Long hours have 
been spent in diligent work; much thought 
has been given to enterprises that might in 
some way better the school for Kentucky’s 
youth. 


It seems almost unbelievable that twenty 
years ago there were no_ parent-teacher 
associations in Kentucky. It was about 
this time that Miss Lida Gardner began 
to realize the need for claser harmony 
between parents and teachers in order to 
further the interests of the children. In 
addition to her work as superintendent of 
Nicholas County schools, Miss Gardner 
undertook the organization of mother’s 
and teachers’ clubs. Perhaps her inspira- 
tion was the work of Mrs. Charles P. 
Weaver, a Louisville woman who, as early 
as 1910, went about over the State organiz- 
ing School Improvement Leagues. What- 
ever the inspiration, it is to Miss Gardner 
that Kentucky owes its gratitude for 
parent-teacher associations, and she is 
rightfully called ‘‘Mother of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Kentucky.” 


The first regularly organized parent- 
teacher association was organized at 
Emerson School in Owensboro in 1912 or 
1913. Many such organizations followed 
close in its wake, and Miss Gardner was 
ever diligent in perfecting the enterprise 
she had so enthusiastically started. School 
officials became interested and exerted 
their efforts in aiding Miss Gardner. Mr. 
V. O. Gilbert, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, did much to assist 
in this work. 


Four years later, in 1917, Miss Gardner’s 
work with parents and teachers had become 
felt throughout the State. Her interest 


and belief in her work knew no bounds. 
Calls came from counties in all parts of 
Kentucky requesting her assistance in 
forming new organizations. These requests 
became so numerous and so persistent that 
Miss Gardner resigned as county superin- 
tendent of Nicholas County and devoted 
all of her time to parent-teacher work. 
This was made possible by a gift of $600 
presented by J. B. McFerran, Sr. 


About this time the National Mother’s 
Congress held its annual convention in 
Washington. Miss Gardner went, and, 
it might be added, she saw and conquered. 
She was asked to tell the convention of her 
work in Kentucky. Mothers from all 
over the United States were so impressed 
that a committee was appointed to secure 
Miss Gardner’s services for national work. 
Kentucky refused to release her until her 
contract expired. So eager was the National 
Congress of Mothers to have her that it 
proposed to employ her, pay her salary, 
and lend her to Kentucky until her work 
in the State had reached completion. The 
arrangement proved satisfactory to all 
concerned, Miss Gardner accepted the 
offer of the National Congress, remaining 
in Kentucky until parent-teacher associa- 
tions were organized in almost the entire 
one hundred and twenty counties in the 
State. In April 1918, her fondest dream 
came true—a National Branch of the 
Mother’s Congress and _ parent-teacher 
association was organized in Kentucky. 
The first convention was held in Louisville 
in 1919 with a membership of 600. 

We cannot fail to realize what a firm 
foundation Miss Gardner laid when we 
know that in twenty years the membership 
of the State parent-teacher association 
has grown from 600 to 23,788 members. 
In 1920-1921 Kentucky ranked seventh 
in membership of the entire forty-eight 
states. 


Almost every year since 1918 the State 
Convention has met and presented very 
definite and worth-while programs. The 
first nine conventions were held in Louis- 
ville. During the ninth convention it was 
decided that the place of meeting should 
be changed. Since that time these conven- 
tions have been held in various cities in 
Kentucky. 


The themes of these meetings have been 
well chosen as is indicated in ‘‘A Little 
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Child Shall Lead Them,” the theme for 
1918-1919; “Educational Aspects of the 
Parent-Teacher Movement,” 1925-1926; 
“Character Education,’’ 1927-1928; and 
“Worthy Home Membership,’ 1929-1930. 


The officers of the Kentucky parent- 
teacher associations have always been 
women of outstanding ability. To them 
is due in a large measure the success of the 
parent-teacher work in the State. The 
first president was Mrs. George C. Weldon 
of Louisville who held this office until 1922. 
At that time Mrs. Hans Mueller of Lebanon 
was elected. Mrs. Mueller presided until 
1927 when Mrs. B. M. Starks took office 
and served for two years. Mrs. T. B. 
Pearson of Nicholasville was elected presi- 
dent in 1929. Her services ended with her 
death in 1931. Mrs. James G. Sheehan 
of Danville was elected then and since that 
time has served faithfully. 


In January 1925, the office of the State 
Organizer was discontinued due to lack 
of sufficient funds to provide for this type 
of work. The loss of this worker came at 
a time when perhaps she could have been 
of the greatest service to the association. 
However, the parent-teacher association 
increased its efforts and persisted until 
they had secured the services of Mrs. A. 
G. Barrett of Frankfort for part-time 
service. The State Department of Fdu- 
cation furnished Mrs. Barrett an office 
with desk and equipment. As secretary 
of the Kentucky Branch of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. 
Barrett has done much in forwarding 
parent-teacher work. 


The outgrowth of these conventions and 
the untiring efforts of its officers and 
members working together for the educa- 
tion and welfare of their children is shown 
in the vast accomplishments of this organi- 
zation. The organization has directly 
affected Kentucky schools in innumerable 
ways. Several training schools, estab- 
lished for the purpose of training parents 
and teachers in the fundamentals of 
parent-teacher work, have been conducted 
throughout the State. These training 
schools have aided greatly in the diffusion 
of parent-teacher ideals and _ principles 
throughout the State. 


Parent-teacher associations have, in 
many instances, aided directly in the 
erection of school buildings, gymnasiums 


and the equipment of playgrounds. The 
association has taken a special interest in 
undernourished children and has done 
much toward seeing that many of these 
children are properly fed. Cafeterias have 
been furnished and, in some cases, managed 
by the parent-teacher workers. Scholar- | 
ships have been created in order to allow 
the poorer children to remain in school. 
Auditoriums have received their share of 
gifts such as chairs, stage curtains, and 
pianos. Equipment has been furnished 
for classrooms including physical labora- 
tory apparatus, desks, window shades, 
blackboards, chalk, erasers, and books. 
Playgrounds and gymnasiums have been 
well equipped. School bands have been | 
sponsored and furnished with uniforms; | 
dental clinics have been established; rest | 
rooms have been provided for teachers; 
school terms have been lengthened. In 
short, many of the innumerable things that 
only a woman’s mind can conceive for 
human happiness and comfort have been 
provided in the schools of Kentucky. 


Thus, looking back twenty years since 
Miss Gardner’s first efforts to promote a | 
better understanding between parents and 
teachers, we see parent-teacher associa- 
tions formed in every part of Kentucky. 
This State organization has been perfected 
and affiliated with the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. In all, a total 
of $178,957.83 in money and miscellaneous 
gifts has been contributed by the parent- 
teacher associations to public education in 
Kentucky since 1916. 


Looking forward twenty years, we 
realize that we must carry on the work 
started by Miss Gardner. Our vision 
must be one of growth and of service. This 
organization is a part of the Kentucky 
school system. It is here to stay and to 
uphold those ideals upon which it is founded. 


Public education marks the outstanding 
difference between civilized and _ non- 
civilized peoples. Civilized nations tax 
themselves to maintain organized schools. 
They know that education is the price of 
civilization, and they are willing to pay 
the price. Many individuals clamor for 
lower taxes, but few clamor for lower 
civilization —D. W. Parrait. 
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WHERE GENUINE HOSPITALITY AND 
EVERY COMFORT AND COURTESY 
AWAIT THE MEMBERS OF YOUR 
ASSOCIATION AND YOUR FRIENDS 


HAROLD E. HARTER, MGR. 


Brown flotel 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 4§ 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 


chew gum... omvemimees 


Iti good for her 


F children like chewing gum, let them 
chew it and enjoy it. Particularly is it 
good for 3-to-6-year-olds, the proper 
development of whose jaws helps deter- 
mine whether their permanent teeth _—_ daily diet for most part is so deficient in. 
come in straight or crowded. For every Ask any scientific dentist the relation be- 
age it supplies some of that necessary tween chewing gum and health. There is 
chewing exercise which the modern _a reason, a time and place for gum. 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime are Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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Berea College Library, 
Berea, Ky- 
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Brush teeth | 
Waa Lage Gum } 


turice d auty 


“GUM MASSAGE DRILLS WORKING MIRA- 
CLES,” reports an Oklahoma teacher. ‘‘My chil- 
dren’s keen interest in this health practice is 
resulting in better understanding of care needed 


for teeth and gums.” 


Gum 


Massage 
Drills © 


dramatize oral health in classroom 


Foods that require little or no chewing 
deprive gums of the stimulation neces- 
sary to oral health, 


HE progressive teachers of America, having 
long since persuaded children to brush their 
teeth regularly, are now encouraging the practice 
of brushing the gums for firm and vigorous health. 
Gums become flabby and tender because soft 
foods rob them of exercise. The gum tissues weaken. 
And the next step is “pink tooth brush.” 

Weak, bleeding gums invite gingivitis, Vincent’s 
disease —even pyorrhea. Sound teeth may be in 
danger. 

Teachers tell us that class exercises in gum mas- 
sage are proving a wonderful incentive to their 
pupils. As part of oral hygiene work, they drill 
with the index finger, acting as the tooth brush, 
held near the outside of the mouth. 

Meanwhile, the benefits of massage are explained. 
And, before mirrors at home, children see how a 
light brushing of the gums disperses stagnant blood 
and sends a fresh invigerating flow in its place. 


: 
i SS) 
At home children are instructed to 


brush their gums as regularly as they 
clean their teeth, 


Dentists agree that this health practice is of in- 
calculable aid in assuring a whole generation of 
sound and vigorous gums. And to the teaching pro- 
fession, a nation voices its approval and gratitude. 


7 7 7 


Massage with Ipana Te oth Paste assures glowingly 
healthy gums. Dentists recommend it for toning the 
gum walls as well as cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it a specific for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time 
you brush your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on 
your brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. 
But, Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit of 
gum massage. 


Published in the interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 
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